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Literature. 
A. D.’ 1400. 
BY CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
It was Earl Haldan’s daughter, 
She look’d across the sea ; 
She look’d across the water, 
And long and loud laughed she ; 


“ The locks of six princesses 
Must be my 


fee, 
So hey bonny boat, and ho bonny boat, 


Who comes a-wooing me!” 


It was Earl Haldan’s daughter, 
She walked along the sand ; 


When she was aware of a knight so fair, 


Come sailing to the land. 
His sails were all of velvet, 
His mast of beaten gold, 


And “hey bonny boat, and ho bonny boat, 


Who saileth here so bold?” 


* The locks of five princesses 
I won beyond the sea ; 
I shore their golden tresses, 
To fringe a cloak for thee. 
One han yet is wanting, 
But one of all the tale; 


So hey bonny boat, and ho bonny boat, 
Far’ 


up thy velvet sail !” 


He leapt into the water, 
That rover young and bold; 


He t Earl Haldan’s a 
6 thor her locks of oe 
“ GO weep, go weep, en, 
e Ris is full’ to-da: 


y- 
bonny boat, and ho bonny boat! 


Now hey 
Sail Westward ho, and away!” 





MILITANT PARSONS. 
(For the “ ADbion.”) 


“ After a few weeks rest to recruit, we mean to lick both 
land and France ; and I am not certain but we shall have to do 
particularly England.’’—urson Brownlow, at the Academy of Music. 


Mp eee Sateneee Ai-eay 
ved Parsons who a fight; 
“ Who built their holy faith upon 

The sacred text of pike and gun ; 
And proved their doctrines orthodox, 
By apostolic blows and knocks.” 

Neither in our days, are we fated 

To see the race exterminated ; 

And Mucklewraths and Kettledrummels 


O holy, meek, and reverend preacher, 


Controul thy mighty aspirations, 

And y from older nations ; 
Think of the glories of their race ; 

Give them another day of grace 4 

But if thy sword is rusting 


—BESP EBS GPLFESS RS 


And thy great heart for fight is “busting,” 


, my If, like fat Basan’s bull, thou’rt kicking 

I can And must administer “ a licking,” 

apri- Singly, let France thy anger smother, 
ation But spare old England, spare thy Mother! 





THE WITNESS. 


of m Left an orphan at a vi , 
m4 aie beaatrman eet -t = 
line,” at scarcely seventeen, 


scquiremen: 
twenty I found myself well established in my 
enabled to m 


ces to narrate; no bitter regrets, nor heart-| 


Trecollec- 
tions: I went on quietly, the for I had 
arth ie ee ey | —) ~~ truth, the 
object of my humble ambition, and my lot as governess has 

all interesting or adventurous. I was never al- 
beaten—no elder or 


not been at 
most starved, never 


nearly younger son 

7 thy pee St 
sin an . an course, 
neglected, and sometimes ill tse, bat 
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ligent, and I invariably met wi 
their father. 


h fire and sword, like those in Cromwell's. 


Saint-like, and mild, like Tyng and Beecher ! 


IN THREE PARTS.—PART I. 
Ihave nothing but what is small and common 
my career “in the nursery 
with rather a meagre stock of 
ts. I learned much by teaching; and at five-and- 








ion of Greyfriars Abbey, a noble modern 
Fairley Park, in Hampshire, and a yearly in- 
come of many thousands. To the latter residence, every one 
who knew her felt confident she would repair as soon as com- 
mon decency permitted, and many foretold that she would 
Sal paged n he crty taps ser eng. wane 

s er i t was re- 

that she had been icke 


— tricked into visiting Greyfriars b: 
husband, and compelled to remain there, His 
ytic seizure occurred about a twelvemonth after their ar- 

rival, and to the day of his death his unfortunate wife had been 

ingly the victim ef his violent and capricious temper. 

Now, however, she was free. 

A pompous funeral conveyed the remains of Sir Thomas 
to the family-vault in the village church ; his young and beau- 
tiful widow remained in decorous seclusion at Greyfriars dur- 
ing the whole of the ensuing twelvemonth, and the day after its 
termination, walked quietly, arm-in-arm with her cousin, Cap- 
tain Sinclair, to the same church, whence they returned hus- 
band and wife. About seven years after that event, | was re- 
commended to them as to the twin 
then more than twelve 


children. ; 

Dighton, who gradually become a confirmed inyalid, had 

never, since her second marriage, quitted the oon d 
wery juxury 


once bitterly hated walls of Greyfriars Abbey. 


that money procure surrounded me in my new abode; 
my salary was very liberal, my apartments the best in a mo- 
dernised part of the abbey; m 


y pupils were gentle and intel- 
th the kindest courtesy 
He was an amiable, indolent, and somewhat 


melanchol man, who felt warmly grateful to me as his pre- 
: misery 


toschools. Nume- 


rous governesses had preceded me, and each in her turn had 


the health and advantage of my pupils, which he > wal in- 
cluded pleasant plans and e 
lieve his satisfaction and gratitude were un 


for myself,I really be- 
first arrival, I fi eral only Captain 
On m saw for sev a) 
‘ pose | 


Sinclair, and the twins Ellen and Janet. 
confused and indistinct 


as , and exhibited noparticular variation in manner or 
spirits; but a few months afterwards, she gradually became | littl 
weak in health and strangely nervous. iter complaint 

called a nervous atrophy; her spirits were 

behaviour capricious and strange. Although 


change of scene and air w! was recommended as her best 
medicines, A’ she consented to go for a few weeks to 
aw aii ay Bene 6 Greg erase. Nantes wan 


“ Does she see any one besides her own family ?” 
“No; not even a medical man. It le yam since she has 


have now married more than seven and I am sure 
he has never had aa many mont of anyihing lke comfort In 

“How does be beast ae =< 

“Just as you see lounging easy-chairs, 
and of r? with the children; plenty 
of cheroots, inn le of light reading from 
London—ev around him that can make time pass 
smoothi 

“ Bat he has no society?” 

«Little that can be ealled such Hie dagiines oll ane aoe 
ties, interference in county matters. He sees Mr. Dalton 
copetanee;- snd Ge. Aectem, vee: Hemetiy. stended Lady 
Dighton oceasionally visit him, hear how she is going on, 
ressivg Chole Sees in: tenen: toc saling bins hat tho casets hope. 
less. But I must not fail te. tell you that he is a most 
tionate father, a kind and indulgent master, and slraee sea 
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old geahy, tapensh, bat an apoplectic purrbadigan Bae 5 off 
only a few months after the marriage, on the race-course at 
Newmarket.” 

“But of what nature is her talk ?” 

“ Why, her father was a furious as well.as an infi- 
del,” answered Mrs. Dalton. “He had been to pre, ad 
had intimate friends among some of the leaders of the - 
tion. Three important years of his daughter's life, those from 
parton So-cenenna, Sy the years Son FP ie. ae they 
were Paris, heart rors 
period, Lady Dighton ia as famfiar with the 
are with your scissors, and she talks com y,and even 
proving! , of men and things which we are accustomed to 
utter detestation.” 


“ Well,” said I, “I wish my first evening was over.” 


> 


It passed, however, — bs ges ri iat ‘a 
ents were near over 
apartm t patie y + 
igning abbots of the ancient bro " i 

gloomy chambers were in that part of the abbey, 

with inizicnie peemnays ot un stair- 
cases. . She inhabited two chambers, one si! , andthe 

a bed room, both looking to an inner q ofthe . 
labyrinthine sont Of gommanieapion mn Se more modern 
structure us toa great heavy door, opening 
into a sort of lobby; and 


Captain Sinclair preceded me 
fay cog Phe gh lange boned, bt 


y 
| 


rable woman for ever. 
She rose to receive "me with much courtesy. She spoke 
ee oes manners were 


: 


was sometimes. impossible to avoid and even re- 
monstrance. This she bore wonderfuly ‘well, though often 
with an air of silent superiority and compassion for the obsti- 
necy of og gpeindions, Det these were Semneaty ee oe 
een, When she was impressed softened, es- 
pecially, sizgage to , when I See ve 
pa Bop he Ay hor pdiane so it cele oo, 
to see how w seem. 4 

and then, for a brief eyed A two, an one of such 
utter and helpless misery w over poor haggard 
face, that I could hardly bear to look at her; but it was only 
pity that I felt, and a confused sort of curiosity, for she never 
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sieges 
ae 


an 
she smiled, and made a kind of 
long white hand. I stood there 
hful spirit, and she was in a few 
lay her young head, with its redundant fair - 
on the-block, and pass away forever! I remember feel- 
Itation that our fates were as different 
similar. How often, since, have 
!—how often wished that I had 

cart, and on the scaffold !” 

expression of hopeless misery of which 


say: “ Ah, if we could see the future, life would be 
; it is mercy that hides it from us.” 

In a moment, the sad, and, 1 may say, human expression 

gone, and that of hard and proud defiance | up her 

t eyes as she answered contemptuously: “ Mercy! 

where is it? What stuffis it made of? It is idle to foul our 

congeee wie words that have no meaning. Mercy! where is 

it ? Not on earth, where every seaee yore upon 

some other; not in heaven, down, cold pitiless, on 

the unutterable misery of earth. To live is to suffer!” Very 

thankful was I that the entrance of a servant compelled her to 

pause, and that at the same moment the old clock of the abbey 

struck the hour of my leave- . Lady Dighton had made 

me more than usual! 


strangely iato her face, and I was | fath 


; and even the very 

and courteous master, behaved to 

t civility that I had never before met with. 

would enable me to lay by largely for old or 

every year that I continued at Gre and I saw 

definite termination to my engagement ; for Captain Sin- 

had scrupled to say more than once of late, that he 
thankful if I could remain 
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mind, 
which I 
com, 


evil 
blessings; and I well remember 
, though more exed and 
than het y = end of m Teheoke 
determination to 
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to her su whatever might be 
Little did I think that a casual circumstance of 
day would soon scatter the whole family, and 
seek another home. 


i 
i 


SE 
Fed 
eek 
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was situated in a remote and 
. Among the accompaniments of such a 
t and even 

One peculiarity meriting 
n the steep hill which sheltered the abbey to the north, 
ito what was by courtesy called the high road through the 
and A Re e ——— mee wg hy oe aptee pey 
ust , two emen-to' n their own . 
sccident in descending it. Capta - oe 


4 


abbey- killed on the spot, and 
another dreadfully reaching the scene of the disas- 
by all the male and several of the female ser- 
matters not quite so bad as they 


apparen' 
and assist him. Cap immediately de- 
& man on horseback for the nearest surgeon, and, 
with the aid of a door taken off the and a mattress and 


out loss of time, and the patient was 

\d-forty hours. e apartment into which he had been car- 

was a paricur in the modernised part of the ; a’bed 

uisite appendages were qtickly moved into it; 

and after the leeches had done their work, he was left, by the 

doctor's directions, in perfect quiet, with only the old house- 
to attend to " 


hen © 
the dra’ 


grumbling 
a aa uiet, and at his old nurse's 
stubborn adherence to them. When, however, — day 


| ing 
it was afterwards 


ap 
Ce roelbety Gilet ta dedeasd ten for at least eight- | the 





family, and that they were making a little 
ciutehing four tolsther when thie misiietane bet 
Sinclair, kind heart a 


the invalid was able to be removed with safety. 
Nprcland eoto'chus dite entvebteiien ts duechtridin- 
ner, and when we met again, it was a pleasant surprise to me 
to see how this guest had aroused Captain Sinclair 
from his languor and silence. The next morning, 
Mr. Davis t us very excellent reports of “ Mac” as he 
called him, who, he said, he was quite well, and was 
bling most dreadfully at the surgeon’s continued orders 


and all fear of evil co uences 


had passed, seq, jury 
to the head had vanished, Mr. Davis told us at dinner that 


1| had announced his determination to join our party on the fol- 


lowing day. . 

“ You will find him a much pleasanter fellow than I am,” 
said he were Everybody likes old Mac.” 

Captain Sinclair, who himself had some distant Scotch 


d | connections, began inquiring into the young lawyer's clan and 


family. 
“ He springs from a ancient Highland stock,” answered 
4 ; “and his family, it is said, are always clever and 
odd, as he is. There is scarcely a bonnet among the M‘Ilvars, 


and mother were first and he 
some circumstances co with his father’s death, which, 
to say the least of them, are very curious. He was then about 
six years old, and . His 
: er’s eo ex - ce 
n t was, he says, a evening ; there 
was a long and win a) ns the grounds to their 
house, and he and his elder brothers and sisters were anxiously 
listening for the distant sound of wheels, that they might be 
ready to rush to the door, when suddenly his mother stood 
up, and loo tly around, said: ‘ 
is coming !’ 
they were watc’ 
drawn to their m 
her head in a shawl, and, as the 
gate, she looked up with a 
Your father is d on an Eng} 
ing over him! eis gone! he is dead!’ 
this was all exactly true. His father had been taken sudd 
and dan y ill on his homeward journey ; 
i brought a messenger with these 

ascertained 


that he had e 

reached his family.” 

“ And do you believe this?” said I. 

“ What can I say?” answered he. “ Here is a fact 
for by an eye and ear witness, quite old enough to remember 
it, and quite —— of inven or even embellishing the 
circumstances. must yield at a sort of belief to the 
story, and can only be thankful that En; mothers are 
not given to frighten their children out of their wits by such 


vi 
Your friend does not inherit this strange power?” asked 
Captain Sinclair. 
“ Why—no,” replied Mr. Davis with some hesitation. “I 


y | never heard that he could boast any knowledge of the future ; 


out if all is true that is told of him, he has sometimes had a 
A of the “s othing very strange 

“A sense present is n or rare,” 

said I smiling : “I do not in the least comprehend your mean- 


“ Well, it is not 
understand. It is sai 
sort of impressi the 
not like to speak about it; onl 
macy has he mentioned it at 
very briefly, and as if he wished 
“And what did he say ?” 
“He said it was true that a strange and wretched feel- 
ing had come over him in places where any evil deed had been 
committed : and that sooner or later this feeling had 
Laem indescribable ways to the discovery of the cri- 
“ Surely a species of insanity,” said I. ’ 
«over was there 0 dearer or ocnunder head ta this wertd,” 
said Mr. Davis warmly. 
“ Did he give any instances of ete really exercised 





y 
y 
dis- | this strange power ?” asked Ca 


“No; he said they were very rare, and always accompanied 
by discomfort, and of mind. Rowover, Wf you 
will not think I do nothing but invent wonderful stories,” con- 
tinued Mr. Davis, “I certainly could 

instance—not within my own knowl . 

his clerk, as composed and 


bratty 


Fg 


aes 
Fche 


.| only ones, I believe, really worth 
“Grace before meat,” cereal 





and 
the balusters. hen they reached the bedroom 
caught hold of the clerk’s arm, and visibly trembled. But, ¢ 
continued he, “as we passed the door, Mr. M'Ilvar let go 
arm, and seemed, as it were, to push me from him, and w 
straight up to the bedside. The room was very much 
so that at first I could scarcely distinguish the of 
sick man under a heap of bed-clothes. Mr. M’ 
away the clothes. ‘There is no sickness here,’ says he. ‘ 
up.’ I never heard such a , fearful voice as he i 
he man raised himself in the ; looking greatly : 
and his master, who had been hidden by the curtains, roge 
hastily, and faced us on the opposite side of the bed. ‘ 
your questions, sir” said he, ‘and the man will answer. 
admits that he signed’—— Mr. M'Ilvar took no heed of him 
‘ Sit up, and give me the deed; it is under your pillow—it jg 
under your head;’ and he plunged his hand within the bed. 
clothes, and drew forth a parchment from beneath the i 
The pretended sick man sat up shaking and helpless, and dig 
not to prevent him. The master made a at it ower 
the bed, saying something re violently that I forgot; but Mr 
M'Ilvar thrust the paper into his bosom, saying I do not 
hear from you, you will hear from me ; he turned round, 
and went straight out of the room, and down stairs, and out of 
the house, and I after him, as it were in a dream. He never 
spoke to me a word about it, but sure enough there was the 
very deed; and the poor | got her own” 

“And what followed? ere the servant and his master 
punished ?” 

“T heard little of the dénowement. The widow wished the 
matter to be kept secret. It was believed that the nephew was 
as much surprised as any one at the discovery of the deed, 
which he fully believed been destroyed by the man, who 
nen contrived to gain possession of it during his late master’s 

ness.” 

“ Well,” said I, after a pause, “ the Sg hry not satisfy 
me; there are several points in it that I uld like to have 


explained.” 

“ So should I,” answered Mr. Davis. “I have made one or 
two trials, by alluding to the matter to Mac himself, but he 
cut me very short. He said it was certainly a remarkable 
case, but important papers supposed to be lost had not unfre- 
quently been discovered by some curious circumstance or co- 
incidence; and he had such a troubled look in his face, that | 


:| did not like to press the subject.” 


« = | opinion is,” said I stoutly, “that Mr. M‘Ilyar had 
gained some private puter es od of the facts, which he thought 
to startle the man into confi ; and that much of the m 
tification arose from the Scotch clerk’s dreams of second-si 
and the hereditary gifts connected with it attributed to the 
M‘livar family.” 

Here both my pupils broke out into exclamations at my at- 
tempt to deprive the story of its mysterious charm, and the 
conversation soon turned into another channel. After we left 
the gentiemen, the girls were full of what they had heard ot 
this Mac of mystery. I had only seen him carried through 
the hall amid pillows and blankets, and I could not therefore 
sat their curiosity as to his a appearance. Janet, 
who a romantic tendency, felt confident that he was 
thin, pale, and interesting, with black hair, a Roman nose, 
wild, flashing, dark eyes. Ellen fully in the brightness 
and wildness of the eyes, but she that they ought to be 
blue, the nose G , and the hair auburn, wavy, thick, and 
flowing. Next day, the hero himself appeared in the drawi 
room before dinner; a little fair man, with a very common- 
place sort of nose, small, light, but very quick and in 
eyes, and weak, scant, and dedly sandy. He 
however, a most le smile and manner of . 
in a few minutes we were all listening with t amusement 
to his account of their accident, and of his friend’s driving, to 
which alone, he pro it was to be attributed. He 
mimicked the country people who came to their assistance, 
and described his own heroism, active and passive, with s0 





then | much cleverness and real drollery, that we could do 


but listen and h. During the dinner, he was the life 
Gopey: clever, full of anecdote, talking much, 
vely, so that he pleased all his com ; 
went to bed that night fully ed 
contain any other mortal so delightful. 

This pleasant intercourse continued for several days; we 
got more and more intimate and attracted by the to 
whom chance had introduced us: consequently, w a 
began to talk of continuing their travels, every voice was 
in opposition ; and one day after dinner Captain Sinclair en- 
treated them not to utter another word of the kind till Mr. 
M'‘llvar had quite recovered the use of his arm. 

“ At all events, betore ed said Mr. Davis, “I want very 
much to see the whole of most extraordinary jumble of 
buildings called Greyfriars. You must know I have a spice 
both of the architect and the antiquary in me, and I have 
paced round and round four courts and quadrangles, and 

ped into so many queer little windows and that 
quite long to get better acquainted with all the passages 
and chambers within.” : 

“ You must see the kitchen and the chapel, Mr. Davis,” said 
I; “they are considered the great sights of the place, and the 

Mr. MTivar. “ You should 
say the chapel and the kitchen. 

“You can see them this evening—in five minutes, if 
please,” said C Sinclair. “ As for the parts of the 
that have been long shut up, I doubt if the old ho 
herself, who has lived here at least half a century, could 
keys enough to take you over them. I, at least, have never 
attempted such a journey.” 

exclaimed Mr. M'llvar. 
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like manner is bound to confide it to his heir under the 
ictions; but although the property was settled on 
Dighton, Sir Thomas never spoke on the subject to her.” 

“| doubt if the rooms have any real existence,” 

«“ Why, I jar | believe there is some truth in the 
swered Captain Sinclair. “One of the farmers in the 
pourhood told me that his father well remembered a 
pue and cry in the country in the Pretender’s time about seve- 
ral persons who, it was said, were traced to the a . 
strict search was made after them in every part of the build- 
ing, and the place was watched by a detachment of military 
for a fortnight or three weeks afterwards, but no one either 
within or without the walls could discover a trace of the 
strangers. My informant, however, declared that some time 
after the search had been given up as hopeless, his father one 
night saw several persons, apparently gentlemen, leave the 

recincts of the abbey, and hastening to the shore, embark in a 
boat, which made towards a vessel that had been observed all 
day in the offing. My acquaintance was out on a little private 
smuggling concern of his own, and had to hide from the party 
in 2 bole in the cliff, whither he went to fetch a keg of brandy. 
He was certain that he saw Sir Ralph Dighton, the then owner 
of the abbey, accompany these persons to the shore, take leave 
of them there, and after watching the departure of the boat, 
return to Greyfriars.” 

“ And have you never tried to find these rooms?” 

“Dalton our rector has searched for them over and over 
again; he has taken plans of the older parts of the abbey, 
where they must be, if anywhere; he has made all manner of 
measurements and calculations of dimensions inside and out- 
side ——" 

“ And with no success ?” 

“ Not the slightest.” 

“ Well, would never rest till I found them,” persevered Mr. 
M'llvar. 

“And for what use or purpose?” answered quiet Captain 
Sinclair. “I believe there are two or three hundred accessible 
rooms in the abbey ; what earthly good would there be in add- 
ing one or two more to the number ?—no doubt, as old, as 
awkward, and as inconvenient as any of the others.” 

No one attempted to controvert this sober reasoning, and we 
all started in high spirits to show our guests the most curious 
parts of the abbey, little dreaming that another hour would 
produce the first links of a chain of events entailing heavy mis- 
fortunes on our kind and easy host. 

First of all, we visited the kitchen, little changed in its a 
pearance since it provided for more than a hundred m 
and retainers. 1 believe that almost as many persons were 
fed from it at that present time. The servants of the house- 
hold were very numerous, and they had a flock of helpers of 
various kinds from the village. The housekeeper was elderly, 
and heavy, and easy tempered ; no one restrained her, and she 
restrained no one; and in the enormous old chimney a fire 
was always blazing, not much inferior, I should think, to tha: 
~~ burned there in the days of the mitred abbots. 

ve were not sorry to leave the broiling atmosphere for the 
chapel, which, with the kitchens, formed an entire side of the 
principal quadrangle of the ab There was much here to 
interest two men of ‘superior education and refined tastes. 
Some of the carvings were very beautiful, but everythir 
looked neglected and hastening to ruin. At the west end a 
the building, opposite the altar, and above the door by which 
we had entered, was the abbot’s gallery, as it was called. It 
ran along the whole width of that end of the chapel which it 
complete y overlooked, and at either extremity was space suf- 
ficient to hold one or two persons, screened observation 
by a richly — wooden —_ _— Here it was said the 
superior could sit, and overlook the proceedings of the 
without being himself seen. In the back of the abbot’s gallery 
was a door communicating with his own apartments in the 
abbey, and it was reached from the chapel by a curious little 
winding to a low door above. 

_We were all wandering about, calling to each other to notice 
different parts of the building, when I observed Mr. M’Ilvar 


et 


the room, and so did I, scarcely knowing that I did so. The 
effect of this strange behaviour on ly hton, I never 
knew. It was not till I had been some little in my own 
chamber, that it occurred to me that I ought not to have left 
her alone after so an occurrence ; but ig was done, and 
could not be helped. e children had not followed us to the 
“a gallery, but had quitted the chapel by the usual en- 
ce, 
When Mr. Davis rejoined us at the tea-table, he looked 
ly troubled; nevertheless, he gave a report of his 
end, who, he said, had recovered trom his attack, but, as he 
seemed weak and nervous, he had led him to go to bed. 
He did not attempt any explanation of his conduct towards 
“~ Dighton, nor even allude to it. After tea, he returned 
to nevg © ona ~ —p a till we were about to 
separate for the it. ong one of the passages 
| leading to my bedchamber, I heard a slight noise behind me, 
and turning round, saw Mr. Davis on tiptoe quickly following 
| me. 
| “Miss Vernon,” said he in a whisper, “could 
by coming into the without your papif before break- 
fast? I earnestly to have a few moments’ conversation 
with you. Pray, come, if you possibly can; it will be a great 
favour to me.” 

“Certainly,” I answered, in considerable surprise ; then, 
after an instant’s thought, I added: “I will be on the bench in 
the grove as soon after seven as I can.” 

a you, thank you,” said he, very earnestly, and we 
parted. The circumstances of this short interview impressed 
me so much, that I wrote down before I slept everything that 
had occurred since Mr. M‘Ilvar’s illness in the chapel; after- 





ou oblige me 


wards, strange events followed in such quick succession, that I 
continued to record at night the lars of each day, so 
that I am entitled 


to ere a faithful, though perhaps abrupt and 
irregular outline of brief but fearful episode in my hitherto 
common-place life. < 


MENTAL EPIDEMICS. 
Concluded, 


The power of sympathy or imitation in the > 
various disorders, is of course well known: it is, as might be 
men: their more excitable temperament and introspective or 
self-contemplative habits make them much more susceptible 
of the influence of the Two re instances 
are quoted by Dr. Babington from Zimmermann:— + 

“T have read (he says)in a good medical work that’s nun in 
a very large convent in France began to mew like a cat: 
shortly afterwards other nuns also mewed. At last all the 


hours together. The whole surrounding neighbourhood heard, 
with equal chagrin and astonishment, this daily cat-concert, 
which did not cease until all the nuns were informed that a 
company of soldiers with rods were placed before the 
visited entrance of the convent, and would continue whip- 
ping them until they promised not to mew any more.” 

The other case he mentions is the German convent epidemic 
of the fifteenth century, which offers a ye more striking illus- 
tration, since it was not limited to such as were in immediate 
contact with those first affected, but was 
mere report of its existence :— 

“ A nun in a German nunnery fell to biting all her compan- 

In the course of a short time all rye of ym am 
vent began biting-each other. The news of this infatuation 


to the influence of this morbid 


ly owing to the 
is 


ect ot such a life, 
acquired by the most trifl- 


ot 


ly to the excessive 

leaning against a pillar at the west end of the fey ee fg ities in the absence of active occu and of exter- 
lost in thought. Presently I saw him ascend e little stair. Vy re interest to engage the attention and divert the 
case I have just mentioned, and passing through the door | mind frc y introspection. But positions less favour- 
above, he disap’ from my sight. I looked for him in the | able to its operation are far from being wholly exempt from it. 
open portion of the abbot’s gallery, but did not see him, and | A story is related of an occurrence ina cotton-mill in 
some one speaking to me at the moment, I t no more | Lancashire in 1787. A girl put a mouse into the bosom of ano- 
of the matter till we were about to leave the , when Mr. | ther girl who had a great of mice. She was instant) 


— began calling out to know where Mac had hidden him- 
se 


“I saw him go up the abbot’s stair,” said I. 

“Ido not see him in the gallery,” he answered ; and began 
again to call after him, but there was no answer. 

“He must have gone into the abbey by the passage,” said 
one of the girls. 

Captain Sinclair and I instinctively looked at each other ; 
and I saw that, like myself, he was thin of the close com- 
munication hetween that 


passage and Dighton’s 
ments. Without saying anything, he to go qi wp —. 


the stairs, and in a moment a) peared in the gallery. 

_ “Davis,” said he, “come Biter ; the poor fellow is ill; he 

is in a fit, or has fainted, or something.” 

_ Mr. Davis ran up hastily, and remembering that I had salts 

im my pocket, I followed him. The gentlemen raised him up ; 

he was deadly pale, and a insensible, but his 
was 


pe “w+ wide open, and . very ny to look 
mn. “We must y him into the abbey,” Captain 
Sinclair, and baleen Coen they lifting him along the 


when Lady Dighton opened the door of her sitting- 
which they were passing, and asked the reason of the 
sounds so near her apartments. 


room by 
unus 


It was soon explained to her. Of course she had heard of | i 
she had never seen them, and now, with 
e could at times display, she insisted on the 


our guests, tho’ 
all the courtesy 
sick man being brought into her room and laid upon the sofa. 
I put the salts to his nose, and CPt termed 
vive him. He raised his head, and ed wildly around him. 
He was ghastly pale, and apparently unable to speak ; his 

upon Lad 
pear in his 
which I 


ton, while a strange expression began to ap- 
countenance. “I am unknown to 
t not to be,” said she smiling to Mr. 


valid, and every one humours and excuses me. 


eyes 
vacantly on the surrounding objects, and at length fixed 


hegre 


pital at Berlin. A yoimg woman, who had 
freee gy We ee ag 


further, but their treatment 








pagation of 
anticipated, much more active amongst women than amongst | del 












nuns mewed together every day at a certain time for several | fanatics, 


propagated by the I 


to convent throughout a part of Germany. It afterwards 
visited the nunneries of Holland, and at last the nuns had the 
biting mania even as iar as Rome.” 


Women living in seclusion are of course especially obnoxious 


yen a mg Ty 
had been bya of cotton which had been re- 
cently opened. This spread h the country, 
and more factories, four or five miles t, were in- 


cases there was no enthusiasm, nor, in the former at least, 


y 

the religious element was predominant. And it is but fair to 
remark, that, although women are far more subject to them 
than men, yet these morbid influences are by no means re- 
stricted to the weaker sex ; it furnishes the large majority, but 


qrickly spread, and a vast concourse flocked daily to the scene. 

one Pasty enccined 8 to Exanle , the other saw, or 
fusion rapidiy’ increased, snd was probabl 

on ly and was 
injudicious means adopted to repress it. 
the cemetery to be closed, and fanaticism, as 
was inflamed by opposition.* The numbers of 
sionnaires reached many hundreds. Among the phenomens 
which marked this delusion was clairvoyance, said by Dr. 
Hecker, though we venture to thirfk incorrectly,t to have been 
till then unknown. One woman in particular is rted to 
have performed the feat we have heard so much of recently 
(though we never had the good fortune to see it), of reading 
blindfold any writing placed before her. The disorder as- 
sumed various forms: some sprung from the und with 
wonderful contortions; others whirled round with amazing 
rapidity ; some stood on their heads for a long time together. 
One man, an advocate, barked like a dog, and others imitated 
him. The mode of treatment adopted was ofthe roughest. The 
patients were beaten with wooden clubs, and astonishing ac- 
counts are given of the number of blows sustained by some of 
them without serious injury ;t though it is confessed that in 
many instances the remedy proved fatal. This kind of cure 
was called the Grands Secours, and those who administered it 
received the name of Secourists, which appears to have been 
extended to those who received their aid as well. When at 
lenath these public exltibitions were absolutely prohibited, the 
work went on in private, and with still more entable re- 
sults. The secret meetings afforded opportunity for the gros- 
sest immorality, to which the fanatical excesses of these ma- 
niacs were a sure stimulant. This insanity lasted until 1790; 
and the secret meetings of the sect are reported to have been 
continued as late as 1828. 

Most of these outbursts of religious fanaticism have sprung, 
like this last, from « small ning; commonly they have 
owed their origin to the excited feelings or inflamed imagina- 
tion of one or two individuals. In no case is there any- 
thing to justify the belief in a _—— outpouring of 
influence such as is contended by the votaries of 
lusions. The movement is always to be traced to one 
from which it has been pro by the ordinary 
ot sympathy and imitation, 


H 


: 
: 
t 
3 


ciall 
fords ample confirmation of this remark. 
are the Shakers, Jumpers, Barkers, and others, who have been 
a scandal to —— hee oye on ——— Their extra- 
vagances have quite . ve not surpassed, those 
of the *Convulionnaires oe ee epee equal! 
deplo: parent Jumpers were two 
: by name Rowland and Williams (an ominous combina- 
tion at this wes By the —_—- of a wre F unmean- 
argon. jngous probably to the tongue rvingites, 
Y - religious frenzy, and then be- 
to I ony with all might, continuing the 
until they are so exhausted that many, women 
to be carried helpless from the , while rest con- 
tinue their wild raving and gestures all the way to their own 
homes. These orgies are always begun by one ortwo fanatics, 
whose example is speedily followed, until the whole congrega- 
tion are raving and jumping for hours together, like 
n America Vases Gangs are conduc = a ——_ 
Most of us are familiar accounts of camp- 
in Mrs. Trollope and other travellers. These Sak 


ers ee eran congregate, 
ss thousands, and the ——— 
the 
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y; 
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gro 
reaction which follow this nervous tension, 

uent. The robable influence of these scenes on the morals 
of t ‘who take part in them needs scarcely to be indicated ; 
the worst surmises on head are confirmed by abundant 


Redruth, a man suddenly called out 
shall I do to be saved ? 


cody. His example wes 
uneasiness both of mind y- example was 

ediately followed by several others, who cried out in the 
same words, also suffe’ apparently violent bodily pain. As 

as the occurrence own, people, attracted prin- 
cipally by curiosity, in crowds to the chapel, which 
was Rept open day and night, and hundreds of them quickly 
fell into the same state. The er spread rapidly over the 


sins publicly, and telling them that if they were 
to die then and there doom: to everthing pera: 
os peace eater Sas ncneupahe to thems of 4s 
ard ater 4 ‘the of heaven, and led them from the 


8 convulsions still continued, and they 
mes two and three days without rest or nourishment. 
About four thousand le are said to have been attacked in 
a short space of time by this malady. Weshall not transcribe 
the account given of symptoms, the tremors and convul- 
sions, with ; differ little from 
those with which we are already familiar, they prove to 
demonstration that the affection was mainly, if not entirely, 
similar cases, was the 


hysical. Hysteria, as in almost all 
Principal agent. From this epidemic no sex or age was 











looking more gentle and handsome than I had ever seen her, | the of revivals and the like extravagances shows a s 

as she made a step or two towards him—* you, too, I — | fair sof male victims to these weaknesses and delu-| * The following couplet is said to have been posted on the walls 

She ‘ abruptly, and ya pens og when we | sions. and gates of the cemetery :— 

saw him veh rth his arms, with the hands} The ot the Convulsionnaires is too well known to De par le Roi; défense i Dieu 

Seek eee ~ San Se ee need more tae ay In 1727, wan hy Paris, a De faire miracle dans ce lieu. 
j off !—away! away!” he e paused, we | strenuous opponent Ultramontanists ‘ : of 
t all looked: at each other in amazement. “ Away !” he repeated | controversy, died in Paris, and was buried in the cemetery of sal, Cnr space will not allow us to produce, proofs % llea,smes- 
* more faintl ane ene atgmtaien SO Sepepnn ens St. Médrad. Ere long a rumour was propagated Jansen P ; as aes Se “4 fo writers ofa much earlier date 
, disgust. r bewildered Mr. Davis then seized by the | ists that miracles were wrought at his tomb. visited py Vey we remember to hgve met with St, Augus 

saying: “ We must get him to his own room.” C the cemetery with excited imaginations, and were seized with | tine. put we have not the reference at hand. 


arm, 
Sinclair, in confusion and dismay, immediately 
other arm, and said he would show them the way. 


t it is said six to eight thousand inaday! A somewhat strong 
demand on our faith. 
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wholly exempt; weet ot course girls and young women were 
‘ost t victims. 

Compare with this the following condensed and graphic 
sketch of the first outbreak of the Revival in Ireland :— 


a cas plowed mactingy Of HeTiee coms, See re 
tracted throug Oe ee ee ee ee ae eng 
ment, Once a thun rm darkened over the place of 

. While one ‘ conyert’ preached of hell-fire and an- 
other shrieked that the Spirit was among them, flash 
of pommer I seat oe 4 house. rogerh ensued, Mir 4 

on. for m arose ; the le ‘ fell’ 
right and left, Over black bog TF travelled to Coleraine 
by ae, In the ite direction it went by Antrim 
to a mill or factory in Belfast, kept by a Methodist. Fort 
‘cases’ in one night made it the wonder of that considerable 
. From Ballymena, then, and Belfast, the Revival of 1859 
jated as its two centres... .. Ev here the wave 
ke and circled in eddies among the hills. Ir took the train 
to Derry. It entered that city on Whit-Sunday There 
was one country place where little excitement occurred at a 
meeting until a convert ray at weve and said he saw 


rd coming, when instantly 


physical s were the same as usual: shrieks, 

convulsions, epileptic ynseen) sometimes _ - 
ness, dumbness, or paral 

Bon ew A at times by utter prostration, at times by 

visions and trances, € are not speaking now of the 

cases, of which it is clear there were very many, of deliberate 


et again, these two accounts side by side with that 
given by M. r, of the Shakers of the Cévennes :— 

“ The ecstatic illumination of the Cévenols, which Catholic 
writers attribute to the devil, Protestants to the direct inter- 
vention of the Holy Spirit, was, in our judgment, the result of 
@ pathological affection, seated whether in the brain or other 
nervous centres. Essentially epidemic in its nature, this affec- 
tion pushed to an extreme might have ~ madness ; 
but in the great majority of cases it c only in inter- 
mittent attacks, which, — in their crises, but feebly altered 
the health or inte’ ce of the individual. M. Calmeil, in his 

ork on “ Madness,” concludes by referring the ecstatic theo- 
mania of the Calvinists to hysteria in the simpler cases, to epi- 
einer: We may not be able to classify the state 
the Cévenols precisely under any affection in our nosologi- 
cal list; it was, we , an affection sui generis, of as 


nature, like the causes which ced it. After preac or 
paibarceeninmenettiditenad tis min pon = sed pk 


ideas, the individual became a prey to a lively cerebral exalta- 
After more or less of this mental pdr am he sud- 
denly fell over without feeling. Stretched upon the ground, 
he was seized with an epileptiform access. His body trem- 
bled violently; his muscles were convulsiy 
convulsive agitations at last d 
succeeded trembling and horror. 
sembly, often composed of a 
denly over, a prey to 


;q and serenity 
us add that a whole as- 


y 


use the yet common in the Cévennes, were gene- 
_ ten or twelve. The epidemic or contagious character of 


sickness of the Shakers of the Cévennes should be re- 
Marsha! 


or epi- 
alter the ,gen health, but 
ve ended in madness. Excess 
Despair exalted the cere- 


a little further might 

began the movement. 

brum ; and delirium, an 
has great 


yaical insensibilit , momentarily superinduced—here 
io be detected in the cemetery of St. 


similar cases on record. In North Wales, 
in the Orkney Shetland Islands, instances of these convul- 
sive disorders have occurred; in the latter, grace gm 
have been a for many years, in a form altoge' 

aes already In 1742 there was a “ revi- 
val” in of which the movement that originated 
at Redruth would almost serve for a description. Our space 
will only allow us to mention one more, which is re- 
markable as a reproduction of an ancient and, for 
many centuries extinct, type of religious delusion. In 
1808 St. Vitus’s dance reappeared in North America, in 
described as a blaze of religious 
énthusiasrg, which burst forth near Maryville and travelled, 
, through the 9 pF pnaranny aes ee: 
) rom q to 3, 
lasted et ny was, 
entirely neglected. The outward form of 
chiefly in alternate , aughing, 

Seaaie of pring Donaine 
is capable o' ucing. was 
the most frequent modes by which they endeavoured 
their The convulsive contor- 
t that the patients were often thrown on 
their motiong were more like those of a live 


ything else. 

suggests itself, What probability is 
sequen of peater delusions such as 
we have here adv ? What security against 
afforded by extended education and ad civili- 
zation? In our opinion, we do not hesitate to confess it, none 
whatever; not even were education as generally diffused as its 
most ardent advocates would desire. It is at leasta t 
Scotland and America, the two countries in which 
more than in any other, have 
ese of fanaticism, 
Ireland in the length to which their 
carried. Most people have by this 
time surrendered the once popular tenet that su ition and 
fanaticism were to be for ever dispelled by the light of science 

and general education. 
n and so-called general enlightenment are, in truth, 
utterly powerless in the presence of spiritual emotions; even 
growing scepticism of the day offers no bar to them, if it 
does not actually pre men’s minds for them. It is true 
that mos: of these delusions, of later isan especially, have 
been restricted chiefly to the lowest and least educated Classes ; 
but a little reflection can scarcely fail to force upon us the con- 
viction that the higher and Better educated haye owed their 


n 
been foremost in 


agitated: the | pi: 


ecstatic con pon 
ofa prophet. The children who‘ fell,’ to | ad 


portrait 
re-|On the contrary, it is 


. Recerlt 


experience, indeed, ven much counte- 
nance to Dr. ’s remark, oe the educated 


ndent on their own exertions for su ” Tt is a point 

Which the extremes of society ma Te cimsost said to touch. 
The wilder forms of 
ele A A scale—the scarcely less —— 
follies and atBurdi' mesmerism table teraing 
rapping, have found their dupes at the other : the intermediate 
class, the merchants, tradesmen, and, s ing generally, the 
members of the learned 
have been uninfluenced 
thing 


er 


q 
be abundantly refuted by 
we must not enter into this subject: 
tempted to recur to it on some future occasio; 


——__->—_— 


THE CARTE DE VISITE. 
There are poy oe 
page which have not 
moulding, or key-hole, or door-handle in a 
dio, and so have remained fixed in a delirious stare 
carte de visite was an accomplished fact. It is commonly a 
hard blow when one first sees the result of that 
which we have so many of us Wee 
selves in our different ways when we have our first 
with our own portraits after they come from the 
her's. If we are ot a demonstrative nature, 
ve not been bred at the Court of St. James’s, we 


benediction. 
demonstrative iadividuals who confine themselves to a speech- 
less examination of the newly-arrived merely expressing 
their agony by an eloquent silence, by twisting the work of art 
first this way and then that, holding it now at a distance, and 
now near, anon upside-down. 

get accustomed to the portrait after a time, are able to 


that we are so), we are actually 
obliged at last to get accustomed to the sight of ourselves in 
the shop-windows of this metropolis. Our shepherd’s- 
plaid trousers, our favourite w -stick, our meerschaum 
meet our turn where we will. 
e do not all come out of the photographic studio alike un- 
happy. There are those to whom the process does justice, as 
well as those to whom it does injustice; nay, there are some 
on whom it confers actual benefits, and who show to greater 
van on the carte de visite than in their own 
sons. yay by ‘= pa openmepe Saene — - 
traits. On the was occup! eep! and 
ting a tolerably favourable yiew of my Oe, and 
Rimbe to the fatal lens; but the resuft was so tame and unim- 
posing a picture that I determined on the next occasion to 
throw more jntellect into the , and @ certain 
richly-gilded curtain-tassel convenien to ny gaze, ve it a 
look of such piercing scrutiny, and so with and it 
with the energy of my that I almost wonder it did not 
sink beneath the trial. 


t and strength of character, 
| opel ir is difficult to lay down 
_ but it — poe & 
in the engagement, are peopl 
whom we do not expect much. 
lady who is generally acknow! 


it done,” they say; “ 
trait.” The 


dearest of the victim’s female friends happy. 
Those to whom this process does the 
the p 
ures 
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ESSSIER Rares 
nau 
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bidese aos Pree ee 
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immunity rather to accidental 
forms these assumed, than to 
conferred pa = culti- 
grossest absurdities of credulity and super- 


ieee th 


. | hollow parts and sunken lines protected by the 


of the long 


cherished card-basket. That institution has 
te Seve on the 
e 


fanaticism have flourished | th 


performance to go through. 

what one used to endure in sitting for a 

gloomy apartment in Newman or Berners of 
remember that operation vividly enough, and some even of the 
new on can call to mind what they have suffered as 
children in the artists’ quarter just named. They 

the dismal house with the curious window on the first-floor 
cut up so as to encroach on the second. They remember the 
dirty servant of all work who opened the door, and who 
ushered the victims into that dingy dining-room which was 
too suggestive of aneens to be pleasant. As in the dental 
dining-room, so in this the artist, there was a wonderfy] 
pee mea | of identifi the apartment with eating and 
drinking. It would be impossible for anybody to 

food or wine within its A few very old 

a very fat and dirty volume of the Every-day Book of Hone 
and some one or two books of amateur » Were on the 
central table,and as to works of art these 

dentist's as at the painter's, but with this difference: 
first they would be engravin, + Daspaane my et 
affecting inscriptions in , that made one’s 

in their sockets. “To Mr. Li , With the artist’s 
remembrances,” or, “from a grateful patient,” or, “ 
memoration of many professional favours conferred on 
artist.” In the Berners Street dining-room the works of 
were without such inscriptions. The pictures which hung 
round the artistic dining-room—and many of which had no 


F 


ee 
FFF! 


ef 


id 


a 


frame, | frames—were ordinarily of elevated subjects: Titania with 


Bottom wearing the ass’s head, Ophelia hovering over the 
brook, Ugolino gaunt with starvation, Virginius sacri his 
daughter, and other exhilarating com ions to the dinner- 
table. There they hung, a perpetual monument to the want 
of taste of the British public, and there hi some of the por- 
traits which the artist been driven to paint, when he found 
that high art left his dining-table with nothing more eatable 
upon it, than an army list or a number of Blackwood. Among 


pain round at so- 
ciety out of hollow, sunken , his mo- 
ther, and a general officer, who bore a strong resemblance to 
e artist himself in a Nathanic red coat and epaulets. 
What wonder that one should dining- 
room expecting to hear in a soothing voice the words “ Open, 
a little wider,” with an accompaniment of rattling 
ina drawer? And what a p was the Studio itself when 
you reached it. That window observed from outside as en- 
ey | on the second floor was blocked up to the lower 
80 


there was no hee e ages 
street unless it was the garret-window and the parapet of 


house opposite, with an old flower-pot, a ing fragment of 
clothes line, and a row of hideous mad ek 
their and twisted arms against the dull 
an afternoon looking at such a prospect 
ous. Nor was the interior of the room much 
half-finished pictures | the wall, the i 
nature or copies of the old masters—old enough to 
up into misters one would think by this time—the 
nude arms doubling 
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themselves up so as to 


ag 
HE 


w the blacks and dust had gathered low ; their 
tions, relieving with a white and brilliant glare the bits of old 
tapestry, frouzy costume, and improbable armour—al! these 
matters made up an interior which if it was picturesque 
(which it wasn’t) was infinitely dismal and disheartening. 
You were seated on a throne, too, which to persons not of 
the regal class was in itself disconcerting. Some question of 
= or of points of view, rendered it needful that you 
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scheme, and hating the landscape always proclaims it for the 
sham which it is, This background is intended for private 
and non-professional persons, and there is also a pillar and 
curtain—but who are those for? What is the profession of 
that unhappy and misguided wretch who is supposed to pass 
his life in @ oy ny environment of pillar and curtain? 
There may have persons so situated once, but now we 
turn our pillars into letter-boxes, and the curtain draperies into 
Jadies’ cloaks rich in festoons of crimson. 


ness are so utterly exhausting, that if there were one more ne- | } 


cessary 1 believe no human being could go with the 
thing. The horrible necessity of keeping mo’ is an in- 
centive, of almost irresistible force, to violent action. Terrific 
are the temptations of those thirty seconds. You feel that you 
must make a face, Mens spring rie and cut a frantic wos 
You say to yourself: “Suppose I were to sneeze, to choke; 
suppose I were to burst out into a rude w? I will, I 
must! Su I were to squint; I I am squinting. 
The brass knob on which I am told to fix my eyes is getting 
muzzy ; it is huge in size; it revolves ; I can’t see it. My hands 
are tingling, swelling, bursting. All is dizzy before me—I shall 
explode !” 

here is, in truth, much that will always be adverse to the 
production of an agreeable photographic likeness; but at the 
same time, it is quite as true that a v great deal might be 
done by a little more knowledge, thought, and painstaking, to 
render such portraits infinitely more pleasant than they are 
generally found to be, 

People who are considered good-looking, and those even 
who are beautiful, have a hundred different and to seize 
the best one and reproduce it is a function o' Genius and not 
of Chemicals. If you have had a friend whom you have 
wished to show off to another friend, have you not often been 
disappointed that the first was “in such bad looks” as really 
not to look even pretty? The person who was expected to 
be struck with admiration has wondered at your taste, and 
have been obliged to own that there was matter for disappoint- 
ment. Even in nature, out-of-door nature, this is so. The 
view which you saw from the hills above the old French town, 
with the evening sun lighting up the rich plain, making the 
mountains in the distance amethysts, and the river a line of 
gold, while the one cloud shadow lay over the old cathedral 
tower and blackened it, so that all the rest sparkled the more 
—what is that very same scene when the bed is , and the 
mountains grey too, and plain and river an are all 
of one monotonous slate-colour ! 

But though it may take a ds to do justice to the 
beauty of the living creature, and a Turner to reproduce that 
of the mountain and the plain, there is much to be got out of 
the Photographic Lens—which it would be wickedness to dis- 

infinitely more than it is ordinarily made to convey 
tous. There are one or two simple matters which might be 
borne in mind by photographers with immense advantage to 
their sitters, and to their own reputations as well. They do 
a quite understand their trade. 
two great main considerations which should occupy the 
mind of every photographer are these; What is the best view 
he can take of his sitter, and what the effect of light and shade 
which will be most becoming to that sitter’s countenance. 
On o- two considerations the success of the portrait entirely 


a as to the b moee td Mea! ioe prambeni of tee amount 
of understan y the ph h- 
ers. The siser be generally to plnced thatthe moet anaes e 
aspect of his face may come before the } 
rapid perspective to which he is subjected 1 distort him as 
litleas may be. It is pretty well known that if his legs are 
nearer the machine than his body the first will be dispropor- 
tionately large for the last; that if his hand is stretched out 
towards the artist, it will be twice the size it ought to be, and 
that even the fact of his nose being nearer the camera than the 
rest of the face will give to that central feature a large and 
ge Pa ually to all si 

ich gene: es as , a) eq to itters, 
are Ghen pretty well bat ae ig Burts is 4 ome. 
fae pa wre artist who would wish to produce a ly suc- 
cessful portrait, should the special defects and the spe- 
cial beauties of the indivi before him, and consider in 
what view the faults of such a physiognomy will assert them- 
selves least ly, and the the merits show the most. This 
is the function of an artist, ofa man of considerable natural 
abilities, and immense experience. It is exercised by some of 
the best French photographers in an eminent degree, and by 
=. Camille Silvy—who has set up his studio here in 


Silvy—and almost he alone in this country—seems to 
understand the immense a <a ingredi- 
ent in a successful portrait. a prey pg 
even than the taste which he shows in his choice of view, cos- 
tume, and accessory. These last are great elements in M. 
a bse — the pe mr merit of them is 
we osen t shade. It is perfectly surprising that 
this has nak buae samen ceneiianal tenalt 
Their process is a thing simply of light and shade. It 
light that makes the portrait come inte existence at all. 
patches of shade, more or less dark, alone t a carte de 
Visite from being a sheet of blank paper. the 
those patches of shade are all-important. It is little known— 
and when it is known we shall have prettier ap ay yee 
that a light coming from above the head of the sitter is the 
most unbecoming thing in the world, and that a face so 
lighted cannot by any possibility show to Now, 
the ordi: photographer’s glass-room has a light 
all over it, but mainly coming from above, so that the eyes 
show in two dark caverns of w, while a black patch ap- 
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agreeable masses on the faces which come within the range of 
hotographer’s skill. He has discovered the simple truth, 

an affair in which it is 
distribution of those 


standing under his own light, and most hide- 
, y ce alone—without the addi- 
tional help of his instrument—to argu 

sitter, that we were none the worse for his light! 

It is difficult to speak strongly enough about this question of 
shadows and their value. Queen Elizabeth, in her 
thought shadows unbecoming to the glory of her majesty, and 
wished to be painted without any at all ; and, doubtless, there 

ple who now a-days think shade a smudgy dirty thing 
ess of which comes upon their countenances the better. 
But light cannot be thrown out in its full brilliancy, nor forms 
shown in their variety, without its aid. Why, one of the main 
differences between a fine day and a dull one lies in the sha- 
| day, 0a yom stand ia the grey okt 

Y, a8 you stan e sic’ 

about in vain for Teer tater : 
cheerless, monotonous glare is over all things. 
The sun comes out, and the first thing it does is to cast your 
shadow dark and clear and sharp upon the ground— 
dow and that of the trees, the buildings, and all thi 
that come within reach of its rays. How different eve 
looks then; how solid, how bright, how finished! Th 
dows are larger in the early morning and again as the day de- 
clines, and it is one reason of our admiration of those two sea- 
sons that then the rising or sinking sun catches but one side 
arge a portion of the scene lost 
e. 


may look all round 
found. A 


object, 
in a mysterious and softened 


PARIS FASHIONS FOR MAY. 


The materials suitable for spring wear are in great variety 
this season. We may safely say, there has never been a more 
abundant supply, or so many new di 
nufacturers seem to have vied with each other to produce a 
There are some of a silky texture, 
of a fresh pink, turquoise blue, or pale green colour, which | derstood 

beautiful and elegant toilettes ; some of taffetas 

moirés, with narrow black lines, gros d’été, taffetas chinés, and 
moirés. We have seen a nankeen taffetas, upon which it ap- 
if a network of lace had been thrown; this material 

with black lace. The same style is made in violet 
or white, Spotted moirés make very handsome evening or 
d dinner-dresses, and are also worn for visiting dress. 

‘hen there are taffetas with a white ground and narrow lines 
of violet, orange, pink, black, &c., or with brochées flowers; 
and, with the same pattern. Chambé 

evening dress ; and are made 
for whom organdis, with coloured 
taffetas, as well as foulard are still fash- 
ionable. For simple dress, black, brown, or violet moire an- 
tique should be made quite plain, or with very little trimming. 
poplins are worn as well; the new 


choice selection of 


Indian foulards and 
foulards made with various 


detached bouquets on 
black or brown ground : those wi 


white ground are reserved 
plain silver drab is the colour most in 

e for poplin. The poi] de chévre, with a drab ground, 
either plain or chiné, with small flowers embroidered in green, 
blue, or nasturtium-coloured silk, is in great favour just 


now. 
The narrow flounce at the bottom of the skirt may be called 


dou 
light material or summer taffetas.—Skirts 
are no longer worn. ze 
a full skirt, having four or five wi 
case, the narrow flounce is not put at the bottom. 
the tucks are trimmed with a narrow fluting. These 
are also made with a narrow plaited flounce at the bottom, 
and three rows of very narrow fluting above.—Taffetas dresses 
are sometimes made of two colours—for example, the dress of 
violet silk with alternate tucks of black and violet; brown with 
green, violet, white, or black tucks. 
very much the same fashion they have had 
lately, with revers, and not very wide. A very 
for silk dress is made with revers, but narrow, an 
up the back, and showing a white undersleeve. 
for out-of-doors wear, are now 
place of the large and 
paca is used for these, 


passementerie. Round 
d in plain ae 


the ornaments are of 





match. The strings are blue.—Le Follet. 


ENGLAND'S MORAL SUPPORT TO ITALY. 


The pretends to laugh at the words of Lord Palmer- 
sean, wihdh Giese poinh tothe danger of e 
occupation 


laugh), as the French say. In its ironical 





- | vein it ridicules the moral support of land, and contrasts 
with it the glorious |geutine support of ta and Solferino. 
From this point of it seems to be it. But let us now 


look at the reverse of the medal. The moral support of Eng- 
land has enabled us to unite Tuscany and Emilia to the Sar- 


a French King of Etruria, England forbade Na- 
interfering Garibaldi and Sicily. England 
caused the removal of the French fleet from Gaeta; England 
was the first to acknowledge the Kingdom of Italy; England 
has put her vefo on the cession of nia. England will 
Ee save us from Napoleonic intervention in Naples—an 
tervention that the erate party is preparing with the sys- 
here, then, something in th 1 ‘Baglesa? And 
there, ng e moral su o! 
for all this ‘England asks of us paler taneme nor a span of 
land. She requires nothing from us but that we should make 
ourselves masters in our own home. “Be strong! Let Italy 
be for the Italians. Free yourselves from overbearing guar- 
dianships. Affirm your rights by your deeds, and then to the 
moral support I shall add my land and sea forces, be- 
cause then we shall be allies and equals.” Thus speaks Eng- 
land to Italy. Forsooth, Solferino and Magenta represents a 
more positive support! But what were the motives, the na- 
ture, and the consequences of that support? The motive was 
Napoleon’s ambition. The nature was interested egotism. 
The moral consequences were a depression of the Italian spirit, 
a voluntary servitude, and two instead of one in Italy. 
The material consequences were the cession of Savoy and 
Nice, the proclamation of Napoleonic sway in Rome against 
right, The support of France turned out to be a mer- 
vane | service—a se bargained for and still fulfilled, 
though paid for on the day in which the reward had been 
agreed ape, Indeed, we prefer the moral support of England 
—a manly, disinterested, productive support which resolves 
itself in a donation of Lombardy, not emanci, and in Sa- 
voy, Nice, and Rome, taken from us by Na) m. Such sup- 
port is too dear.”— Unita Italiana. 


Qe 
TROUBLE BREWING IN PRUSSIA. 


The Prussian constituencies have acquitted themselves with 
manful stedfastness and sincerity. It now rests with the 
Sovereign to bow with royal grace to the deliberate and de- 
cisive expression of the national will. Not only has public 
opinion pronounced itself in a manner that cannot be misun- 
th h the double elections, which have sent back 
the Liberal majority considerably reinforced to the Chamber 
of Deputies, but the constancy and —- of the party of 
em ay have challenged the esteem an a of all 
iberal Prussia has resolved to claim her rightful 
rank in Germany as a constitutional monarchy; and if the 
King is tole well advised in the sequel of a crisis which 
his people did nothing to provoke, he need have no cause to 
repent an aj to that “ well-thinking” portion of his sub- 
ects, whose loyalty is tem; by a reasonable self-respect. 
f, indeed, the King should betray indignant amazement at 
the spirit of resistance which his own incantations have evoxed, 


HE 
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; 
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ple now-a-days 

must su by something more alimentary than holy oil, and 
more perennial than pipeclay, the better will it be for the sta- 
bility of his dynasty, and for his own peace and comfort. 
Calm observers at a distance are struck by the contrast be- 
tween Victor Emmanuel and William 1. ; the one content and 
ud to reign in the hearts of an emancipated people, over a 
Kingdom ited by a common hope and D gone under 8 pa- 
sceptre, the other clutching at shadow of an out- 

worn superstition and jetting the substance of authority slip 
from his . The Monarchy dare not, the 


name of ee ean idee ot ea kingship, acknow- 
kingdom of Italy. Pras mp phen ot 


thout | brave, intelligent, and loyal as any in Europe must lose its 


place among free nations, and palter with t) ties 
that beckon it onward, because an honest, but obstinate, old 
gentleman is troubled with fantastic theories of his own hea- 


venly del on. 

Evidently the day for Koni mummeries and dreamy 
roclamations is gone by. I. must look the present, 
f not the future, in the face. ties pass away, peoples 

endure, and the modern world not stand stil! use & 


King finds movement disagreeable. It is painful to think how, 
by the mingled weakness and infatuation of a well-meaning 
but bewildered Sovereign, surrounded by irresolute and inca- 
pable councillors, a great and unique occasion has been thrown 
away. As long as William I. was Regent only, the Prussian 


taking the people waited patiently and excused much ; but from the time 
ardessus we have had lately. Al- 
trimmed with galons, or with 
and shawls are also made in al- 
hing the dress. Some are 
with frills (not if made of barége;) but these are not 


or the season, when farther advanced, some magnificent 
ls have been prepared ; the ground of tulle, with net folds, 
crenbes, ehaeian Ho.s chaanbqnnd, and two rows 


ace. 
For this season the small hats, with raised or falling edges, 
are as much in favour as in any precedi 


hat is composed either of black, grey, or brown 

or Belgian straw. Bonnets are now made nar-| Li 
sides but raised on the forehead ; they are trimmed 
very much, both inside and outside, and 
a varied deacription. 


when the Regent succeeded to an inheritance of promises de- 
ferred, national expectations were excited only to sink in dis- 
intment. An absolutist Camarilla and a reactionary 
Ministry disap . Constitutional Government was set in 
motion, and swept some abuses and obstructions away. The 
Liberal , persevering and moderate, were fain to put 
faith in ing; yet the King, whilst on every public occa- 
sion he dec his fidelity to the institutions he had sworn to 
maintain, seemed rather to bind himself to the strict obser- 
vance of an oath than to accept without mental reservation 
the new order of things. If he did not distrust, he certainly 
failed to reciprocate the confidence of his subjects. If he 
broke with the feudal and reactionary councillors of the old 
me,-he did not accept the programme even of a lukewarm 
Administration without visible reluctance. To the 
primary and essential conditions of responsible government he 
offered'as an ample substitute an oath, as if the good pleasure 
of the Sovereign were still the supreme and only law. If he 
did not refuse to allow any paper constitution to stand he- 
tween him and his people, he waa disposed io regard the Le- 
gislature as pose, Gaya than a Council of State. Then he 
niust needs assume the crown with all the ceremonies of a by- 
gone age when no such thing as a King of Prussia was in- 
vented, And this in the midst of Europe s with ideas 
national and popular rights, with Russie rey: ionized, a 
parliament at Vienna, Italy insurgent and united, and an un- 

Emperor Napoleon on the border! 
If the King of Prussia had learnt the rudiments of constitu- 
t, his personal prejudices, whatever they 


° 
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om) honest man like Ligaen gs 

must surely For one two must give way, 

constitution only way to acoupd' état. Had the King 
d to Soles ieastvedineal tateanch after the 


been govern 
French he would never have permitted the 
‘3p freeones Liberal majority to the 
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of Konigsberg. To suffer the constituencies, to elect a Liberal 
Parliament, and then to treat that Parliament as a mere con- 
sultative body, and his Ministers as responsible only to the 
King, was to pl headforemost into a sea of trouble. It 
was certain that the Liberal majority would call for the re- 
ition of the m of [taly, demand reductions in the 
estimates of the Min of War, and insist on a more specific 
and complete control of the public expenditure. It was cer- 
pa that with Pang oo oy w b. 
©) licy, the might claim a superior 
— 9 5 the Budget at events the discretion of Par- 
hament must be paramount, if the constitution itself was to 
be preserved. Yet when the anticipated crisis arrived, and 
the Ministers were defeated, and in due course resigned, the 
King not only declined to accept their resignation, and dis- 
solved the Chamber, but called to the Presi of the Coun- 


quisition. 


ing with his people. 


settled in Liverpool, and that their rejoicing is manifestly natu- 
ral. The nationality of the ship does not, meanwhile, seem to be 
established by any report of the proceedings that has met our 
eye, but we presume she cannot be a British vessel, inasmuch 
as we hear no more of her re-delivery on Mr. Adams's re- 


The King of Italy, at the latest date was still at Naples, 
whither Prince Napoleon was aboutto go. The Roman ques- 
tion is still turned inside out by the journalists; but we can- 
not perceive any immediate approach to a solution —King 
Leopold, of Belgium, is again reported dangerously ill —The 
King of Prussia is verging towards a general misanderstand- 


ascended as far as Vicksburg.—And this brings us up to 
Corinth, where, strange to say, two vast armies have been 
within striking-distance of each other since the 7th of April, 
but for some inexplicable cause do not strike—save in occa- 
sional skirmishes. 

Is the war nearly over? Who knows? Not long since, re- 
cruiting was discontinued; now it is recommenced, by 
order. As we go to press, we learn that General McClellan's 
advance is known to be within five miles of Richmond, and 
that fugitives give a deplorable account of the alarm and dis- 
tress there prevailing. 


The “ Tuscarora” and “ Nashville ;” a Dissatisfied Officer. 


cil of Ministers a notorious reactionist, under whom no quasi- 
Liberal statesman would consent to hold office. The very 
Ministers whose — the King had declined to accept 
after a defeat in the Chamber, resigned again for conscience’ 
sake. A more flagrant and ridiculous perversion of constitu- 
tional government it would be difficult to conceive. 

Thereupon the Government bids for electoral support by 
conceding all that the Liberal majority had demanded. Ob- 

and weakness can no farther go. The result of all is 

that the King stands face to face with gn advanced Liberal 
majority, stro and more resolved than that which it re- 
places, and with a reactionary Cabinet which dare not pursue 
a policy of itsown. This is an unworthy and an unsafe - 
tion for a a mp = it is nye! = yr 
terial responsibility is accep’ at Vienna that the nullity o' 
Parliament is likely to be affirmed with success at Berlin. 
Will the King, then, recede or resist? The future of a dy- 
nasty, not of a people, is at stake, and we cannot it our- 
selves to doubt that in this instance the instinct of the father 
will save the King.— Daily News, May 10. 


Among the naval items in to-day's Albion will be found a 
Jeremiad from Commander Craven, U.S.N., of the Tuscarora, 
addressed to that beneficent sympathiser with every charge 
against England or Englishmen—the Editor of the N. Y. 
Herald. The burden of the complaint is that Capt. Patey, 
R.N., to whom our Admiralty assigned the unpleasant task of 
enforcing neutrality in British waters, did not keep faith with 
Commander Craven, and that our Government itself gave “aid 
and comfort to a plundering pirate.” 

The personal part of this grievance is well and temperately 
disposed-of by ANGLO-AMERICAN, a correspondent of our own, 
whose letter precedes the one alluded to. The more general 
rebuke administered to our authorities and our countrymen 
does not merit the same attention. It is one of a thousand 
such that float around, in and out of print, the offspring of ig-' 
norance, malice, vexation, or envy. In the case of Commander 
Craven, we cannot of course define the special motive for this 
appeal to the public; but the reader will be apt to suspect that 
irritation at his want of success in capturing a desirable prize 
has prompted this ridiculous effusion. Captain Wilkes, U.8.N., 
thought to captivate the public by a bit of professional rash- 
ness. He simply caught a Tartar, when he outraged the Trent, 
Commander Craven will probably arrive at « similar result, 
if he converts his quarter-deck into a rostrum, whence to 
preach international defiance. We fear indeed that the naval 
competitors for the next Presidency let their chances slip 
through their fingers, when they permitted the Suméer and 
Nashville to run so many blockades, and the Merrimac to die a 
suicidal death. We can readily believe therefore that the poor 
gentleman, who pours out his sorrows and confides his threats 
to the Herald, is extremely dissatisfied that Capt. Patey would 
not violate the duty of a neutral and connive at his pouncing 
on his prey. Nevertheless we must declare that he fails lament- 
ably to make out a justification for his individual charge of 
bad faith, and that his political diatribe may be added to the 
huge pile of such rubbish already existing—without danger 
that war will ensue. 


The “Great Eastern ;” s Dissatisfied Civilian. 

The rage for notoriety is not engrossed by Officers of the 
U. 8. Navy. Every one’s old acquaintance, Mr. Towle,'a Civil 
Engineer, who distinguished himself on board the Great East- 
ern during her unfortunate attempt to cross the Atlantic ia Sep- 
tember last, is not content with the praises prodigally heaped 
upon him on that occasion, but must needs now come forward 
and claim salvage, as though he had been absolutely the sal- 
vor of passengers’ lives, ship, and cargo. So at least is it re- 
ported by his editorial patrons here, who at the same time 
cautiously intimate that he is only moved by personal and 
professional pride in thus dragging himself before the public. 
But this jumbled outcry for compensation if it may be had, 
and for renewed fame under any circumstances, deserves a 
word or two—all the more that, in the present mood of the 
community, this “ romance of a poor young man” is laid hold 
of as another British outrage, another refusal to do justice to 
American institutions. 

Fear not, reader, that we are about to revive all the recol- 
lections of that dismal scene. Enough is it for our purpose to 
remind you that, when the big ship’s rudder-head was twisted 
off in the gale, Mr. Towle offered his in fitting a steer- 
ing apparatus; they were accepted—and the ship reached 
Queenstown in safety; but whether the services and the ar- 
rival were cause and effect, is just the point at issue. At a 
“Meeting” of passengers, Mr. Towle’s assistance was grate- 
fully acknowledged. Upon the strength of this, the American 
press rang with the praises of the “ young American engi- 
neer”—“ if this young American had not been on board, the 
ship would have been lost”—“ Columbia was fain to come 
to the rescue of Britannia ;” &c., &c., &c. 

Now we have before us a note drawn forth by the flourish on 
this subject, in the V. ¥. World of Tuesday last, written on the 
same morning by an intelligent passenger on board the (reat 
Eastern during the disastrous voyage in question, who hap- 
pens to be here at the moment. These are his exact words— 
not meant for publication, as is obvious in the omission of the 
customary prefix to a name :—“ The facts are simply these. 
Towle said he could devise a plan of steering. The whole 
staff was placed at his disposal for a day or more ; but his plan 
failed, and (his contrivance ?) came all to pieces the first time the 
sea struck the rudder. Walker (the Captain) and the Engineer 
then set to work, and did accomplish a temporary arrange 
ment. Ata meeting of afterwards, a vote of thanks 
was passed to Towle for his aid, whatever it might have been. 
Towle afterwards claimed the entire merit—on the strength of 
this vote; but before leaving the ship a number of the most 
influential of the passengers signed a protest against Towle’s 
claim, for we all knew the facts at the time.” 

Thus it appears that modest Mr. Towle’s intentions were 
anticipated by not a few of the who would have 
been but too ready to unite in eulogising him to the full, if they 
had been conscious that it was to his invention and exertions 


North and South. 

In the absence of any decisive action by sea or land, we 

must rate the President's Proclamation, disavowing the recent 
act of General Hunter in South Carolina, as the most im- 
portant event of the week. We pointed out ina few words, in 
our last issue, how this officer had taken upon himself to pro- 
claim liberty for all Slaves in the States comprised within his 
military department. We expressed our belief also that, if un- 
reproved, that document was calculated to prolong the present 
conflict indefinitely. Great anxiety was therefore felt on the 
subject—the country and the press generally condemning the 
action of the U. 8. General in the South and calling upon the 
President to quash it, the Abolition party and journals being 
no less clamorous for sustaining him, and loud in their praises 
of the deed. On Monday the President issued his counter- 
Proclamation, declaring that General Hunter did not 
possess the authority that he had assumed and that 
the document in question was null and void. At the same 
time Mr. Lincoln reserved to himself the right of determin- 
ing whether he were competent to do what General Hunter 
did, but plainly intimating that no such political move was to 
be made by any military commander. Nor is this all. The 
President proceeds to remind the public—meaning the South- 
ern and particularly the Border States—of the Resolution 
adopted by Congress in March last, pledging the country to 
co-operate with any State desirous of gradually abolishing 
Slavery; and then, in language totally unlike that of state 
papers generally, he winds up by exhorting those most deeply 
interested to profit by the time yet left them. The North 
reads herein a warning that the downfall of Slavery may here- 
after be inscribed upon the National banners. The South will 
probably see in it an intimation that this course is already 
determined on. But men’s minds in either direction are much 
more keenly alive to the voice of passion than to any argu- 
ment whatever. Take two instances. There has been a cer- 
tain Parson Brownlow figuring here within a few days, andthe 
recipient of extravagant honours, whose language in public 
has bordered very closely on the blasphemous, and who has 
repeatedly hounded on his applauding listeners to a bitterness 
of feeling in regard to neutral nations, which is disgraceful to 
himself as a professed Minister of the Gospel and utterly in- 
consistent with the counsel of one George Washington. The 
vulgar and impious language of this Parson Brownlow could 
only be tolerated when the public mind is inflamed to a high 
pitch. Soalso with another Parson, Dr. Cheever. Notwith- 
standing the intolerance manifested towards all outsiders who 
question in the slightest degree the usefulness of this prodigious 
contest between antagonistic peoples, Dr. Cheever was per- 
mitted on Sunday evening last to deliver from his pulpit a 
most violent tirade against the President of the United States, 
in anticipation of the President’s refusal to be bound by Gene- 
ral Hunter’s presumption. Some of the words uttered by this 
reverend denouncer are really astounding. Among others, he 
says, that if Mr. Lincoln disavows or forbids this action, “it 
will be an insult to the country, a disgrace to himself and to 
the government, a crime against humanity and God”!!! But 
the local clergy, it seems, have a license to say what they 
please; it is only journalists in London or Paris who are 
bound to be respectful or fawning. Such is one effect of a 
period of great excitement. 
The Extras misled us last week. The Monitor, Naugatuck,and 
gun-boats of the U. 8. squadron in the James River, were not 
within a mile of Richmond as reported. On the contrary, 
on Friday of last week, they were stopped by obstructions 
placed in the way, and by the fire of heavy batteries on a high 
bluff too elevated for the range of the Monitor's guns, and 
after a smart action with some loss were compelled to retire. 
The Galena particularly was much damaged by the plunging 
fire, her iron deck not being thickly plated. This occurred 
about seven miles below the Southern capital. The land 
forces of General McClellan are known to be within eight 
miles of it, and the great battle in its defence must very soon 
be fought—if at all—We get no news from Charleston 
or Savannah.—Pensacola has been evacuated by the South- 
erners.—From Mobile, the tidings of attack are yet to come.— 
From New Orleans, the budget is large and interesting; but 
with not many salient points. The inhabitants appear to be 
patient and resigned ; but either are not, or areafraid to show 
themselves, Unionists. Rumour has it that General Butler has 
adopted strong measures with several foreign Consuls, to 
whose care a large amount of specie had been transferred. 
The accounts want confirmation, for many canards are in 
print. One of these was the insolent letter from the Captain 
ofa French war-steamer, demanding sixty days (!) for remov- 
ing women and children. It was altogether a forgery. 

The movements of the hostile squadrons of gun-boats on the 
Mississippi are vaguely telegraphed hither. It is believed that 
Fort Wright or Pillow has been abandoned by the Confe- 
derates ; also that portions of the U. 8. fleet from below have 





CARD .—PROF. JNO. W. 8. HOWS, UNDER THE 

aus of several Friends, announces a READING from 
SHAKESPEARE, DICKENS, and the POETS, at Ciintron Hatt, 
on Friday next, May 30, at 8 o'clock isely. Admission Fifty 
Cents. ckets may be obtained of Mr. Hows, 5 Cottage Place, 
(near Bleeker St.), and of D. Appleton & Co., Broadway. 


. C. De MARINI, DENTIST, PUPIL OF THE LATE 
Dr. Harris, of Baltimore, and sub tly iated with 
, of Washington, has taken his permanent residence 
East Thirty fourth Street, where he will continue the 
practice of his profession. 








Dr. de Marin! refers with pleasure to Dr. Bolton, of Fourteenth 


And Dr. J. Marion Sims, 79 Madison Avenue. 
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A Week in the Old World. 

The magnificent new paddle-wheel steamship Scotia, of the 
Cunard line, arrived at this port during the night of Tuesday, 
bringing the Liverpool mail of the 10th inst., and the cus- 
tomary advices of one day’s later date. She is commanded 
by the oldest and most experienced steam-ship navigator in 
the Atlantic waters, Commodore, Captain, or Lieutenant Jud- 
kins, whichever you may please to call him—seeing that he is 
Commodore of the Cunard squadron, Captain of this splen- 
did craft, and an honorary Lieutenant of the Roya! Naval Re- 
serve. We congratulate him on his several successive and suc- 
cessful introductions here of the finest possible models of Scot- 
tish ships and engine building. Though hard Westerly gales, 
in this her maiden voyage, gave the Scotia no chance of re- 
gistering her speed, her immense power and general good 
qualities were very amply tested. 

By this arrival,and that of the Great Hastern presently 
mentioned, there is very little news.—Having given not the 
slightest prominence heretofore to all the nonsense touching 
foreign, and especially French, intervention in the American 
Civil War, it is matter of no surprise to us, and cannot be to 
our readers, that the Under-Secretary-of-State for the Foreign 
Department has declared on authority in the House of Com- 
mons that Monsieur Mercier’s famous visit to Richmond had 
no political importance whatever. The term happily ap- 
plied to it here by the Courrier des Etats Unis—a reconnoisance 
diplomatique—covered the entire ground, so needlessly occupied 
by correspondents and editors of newspapers.—Nor are the 
proceedings in Parliament worth much attention. It is not 
surprising that Mr. Disraeli should be unable to approve the 
foreign policy of the Cabinet, nor unusual that he should be 
very biting in his manner of attacking it, nor that Lord Pal- 
merston should be felicitous in reply. This is a mere 
war of words, on which we need not dwell. Neither 
did a debate on the distress in the manufacturing districts 
lead to any practical result. Some details were made known 
by Mr. Bright, who complained of his government and 
his country less than is his wont; but Ministers did not 
indicate anything beyond a disposition to watch and meet in- 
creasing difficulty as best they may. At present, grievous as 
is the state of many of the operatives, it is too soon for the 
nation to make their support a burden upon the public purse; 
but we still hold to the opinion that sooner or later this will 
be done. The House of Commons has had a passing fit of re- 
trenchment, having voted down Mr. Lindsay's Resolution, 
making it incumbent upon the government to provide Har- 
bours of Refuge along the coast. 





consequence of the 
of Captain Wilson are so palpable, that in consi- 
the fact there is no reason on earth why a political 
should be mixed up with it, It should be borne in 
mind too that many citizens of the Confederate States are 
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that they owed their lives. The Company, it appears, also, 
was justified in declining to make Mr. Towle a hero, 
as some of his zealous and jealous and gullible coun- 
trymen have endeavoured to do. We should be sorry 
to throw any impediment in the professional way of a “ young 
American Engineer ;” but facts are stubborn things, and be- 
cause he isno less dissatisfied than Commander Craven, U.S.N., 
it does not follow that he is a martyrised genius. 

The Great Zastern is now commanded by Captain Walter 
Paton, formerly well-known and highly esteemed in the Mon- 
treal line of steamers. She made a splendid run of less than 
ten days from Milford Haven to Sandy Hook, in the teeth of 
Westerly gales. We are glad to observe on board—although 
much may be wanting in the way of ornamental work on deck, 
so that the eye while filled with her vastness is 
not charmed with the trim and jaunty air common 
in luxuriously appointed ships—we are glad, we say, to 
note that in all the acres of iron-plates, internal and exter- 
nal, that challenge scrutiny, there is no sign of working or 
straining or twisting, or in short of any effect whatever pro- 
duced upon her huge frame and carcase by the severe test to 
which she was exposed, while wallowing unmanageable for 
three days and nights in the trough of a terrible sea. In all 
the essentials of security the great ship is just as perfect as 
when she first came out from the brain and hands of Messrs. 
Brunel and Scott Russell. In several respects she is greatly 
improved. 





The Bar of New York ; a Dissatisfied Exile. 

When our countrymen come hither damaged in fortune and 
reputation, but apparently desirous to mend both simultane- 
ously, it is our custom to leave them alone—nay, rather, to 
wish that they may have strength of mind for amendment in 
one direction, and that good luck may attend them in the 
other. Thus, though rather surprised at the readiness with 
which the Bar of this city admitted Mr. Edwin James to mem- 
bership, we had little or nothing to say regarding him 
until in’ an evil hour he was prompted to communicate 
to English papers an account of his cordial recogni- 
tion here, accompanied by certain taunts at his so-called 
English persecutors, while at the same time some in- 
judicious friend took upon himself to puff Mr. James egre- 
giously in the columns of a New York journal. This drew 
down upon him, not unnaturally, the wrath of the London 
press, which had previously let him depart in peace; and, if 
we remember rightly, we copied into our own columns one of the 
plain statements of facts then published. But this New World 
is wide enough for every one; and Mr. James might have 
wended his way on, successfully if not triumphantly, had not 
fresh trouble come upon him, which he has been at great pains 
to aggravate. As he has chosen to slander his country and 
ours publicly, we have no scruples in speaking our mind. 

The admission of Mr. James to the Bar here, after he had 
been formally disbarred by the Benchers of Westminster—to 
say nothing of other drawbacks to his personal and social po- 
sition—has been a cause of annoyance to the profession. Late- 
ly, the Law Institute, a non-official body, appointed a Com- 
mittee to investigate this matter, who opened communication 
thereon with Mr. James. Mr. James questioned their autho- 
rity, got up “an Indignation Meeting” to sustain him in his 
resistance, and in a general way mounted an exceedingly high 
horse. Nevertheless, the Supreme Court of the State 
has listened to the protest of the Law Institute, 
and has cited Mr. James to show cause why he, 
not being a citizen of the United States, should presume 
to practice. This is to avoid the disagreeable neces- 
sity of raking up an offensive heap of scandal, of which 
we have had quite enough; and if the result must bear hard 
upon Mr. James professionally, it will otherwise spare him no 
slight amount of mortification. He must subniit, with what 
grace he may, to the editorial comment of his patron, the 
Herald, which remarks, with most exquisitely comical delica- 
cy, that “ this question of alienage, whether in the forum or 
in the battle-field, is at this present juncture inopportune.” 
Inopportune decidedly—particularly for Mr. James. 

So far we have touched upon a squabble among the lawyers. 
The friends of Mr. James took occasion on Saturday last to 
introduce into it a semi-political—one might almost call it an 
Irish element. A meeting of Members of the N. Y. Bar was 
called at the Astor-House, for the purpose of hearing Mr. James 
in his own defence. His defence consisted mainly of libels on 
England, self-contradictions, abuse of the Law Institute, and 
attempts to throw dust into the eyes of a community far more 
sagacious than the sprinkling of notorious Counsellors, the 
dozens of the “ briefless,” and the hundreds of lawyers’ clerks, 
who made up the “ unanimous” meeting and applauded this 
poor persecuted man to the echo. We hope our readers read 
this funny speech, as reported at length in the Herald of Sun- 
day. We would we had more space for analysing it; we can 
but touch upon three or four points, opposing as it were the 
truth to Mr. James's clap-trap, or showing how himself sup- 
plies the best answer to himself. 

Mr. James stated point-blank that an English gentleman of 
this city, Mr. Charles Edwards, was at the bottom of this at- 
tack upon him. Mr. Edwards, on Monday, in a very cool and 
therefore severe reply, announced in the public papers that he 


Mr. James and his concerns, until abruptly informed that the 
Law Institute had appointed him one of the Committee in 
question.—Mr. James said: “ I am not here to give an opinio#i 
4s to the motives that induced (I think) these cowardly attacks 
upon me.” Presently, he remarked: “it is said that these at- 


the little footing I may have gained here.”—Mr. James, groan- 
ing at the English law which still sanctions imprisonment 
for debt, says that he was compelled to leave England for “ per- 
sonal protection ;” yet almost in the same breath he boasts 
that he was on the best possible terms with all his creditors — 
Mr. James dwelt on the cabal that destroyed him, on the poli- 
tical and professional antagonism that hunted him down, 
on struggles under the cold shade of aristocracy, and on 
all the usual subterfuges to which a man resorts, when he de- 
sires to find excuses any where outside of himself. Does Mr. 
James imagine that people here have forgotten that he rose to 
be a Member of Parliament, Recorder of Brighton, an emi- 
nent practitioner at the Bar netting his fifty thousand dollars 
per annum? Does any intelligent American believe that, 
when a man has risen to all this by his talents and industry, 
it is in the power of a cabal, or of soured Judges, or of an un- 
friendly Whig in office, to pull him down, to expel him from 
Clubs, to degrade him at the Bar, to unseat him from office 
and from Parliament, to ruin him in fortune and fame, to com- 
pel him to expatriation? Mr. James may pile all this rubbish on 
for the benefit of his Irish hearers, and all he says will be taken 
for gospel, if seasoned with an allusion to Emmett and a hit at 
England; but he will find out before long that an American 
public is not composed of quite so many fools as he appears 
to have believed. The dissatisfied Exile is no wiser than the 
Engineer or the Officer. 


Ministerial Failure in Canada. 

Though we have small space now wherein to register the 
doings of our friends over the bo¥der, we cannot omit to re- 
cord the defeat of the Canadian Ministry on Tuesday last, by 
& vote on the second reading of their Militia Bill, resulting in 
Yeas 54 and Nays 61. On the following day, Mr. Cartier an- 
nounced the resignation of the Cabinet. Lord Monck, accord- 
ing to one rumour, has entrusted Mr. Foley with the duty of 
making up a new Cabinet; according to another, Mr. Mac- 
donald, of the late one. 

Sifting as well as we can the expressions of opinion that 
reach us, we incline to think that Mr. Cartier’s Administra- 
tion had run its race. If the Militia Bill had not killed 
it, it would perchance have been strangled under 
the deadly folds of the Railway-Amalgamation Bill, or found 
itself unable to soften popular, if not Parliamentary, indigna- 
tion at the troubled state of the Provincial finances. Viewed 
more directly, the loss of the Militia Bill, on a vote involving 
the whole principle of reorganization, amounts to this: Canada 


with the home government, that Mr. Cartier and his colleagues 
picked it out as the one wherein, if defeated, they would leave 
their successors most embarrassed. 


——_>—__—_ 


Brama. 
Haste thee, N , and bring with thee 
Jest and you! Jollity, 
ips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
8, and becks, and wreathéd smiles— 
Such as on Hebe’s cheek 
And love to live in dimple sleek— 
rt, that wrinkled care derides, 
And laughter, holding both his sides. 
In these words the great poet invoked Euphrosyne. Did Mr. 
Wallack so invoke her, when he inaugurated the brilliant season 
now closing at his elegant theatre? I fancy he must have done so. 


and dwells there in all her splendour. There, during more than 
twenty weeks, Jest and Jollity have revelled, Sport has derided 
care, and Laughter has held hissides. The dimplesand the cheeks 
of Hebe have grown to be familiar beauties. Wreathéd smiles 
have made sunshine in all sorts of faces. In fact, the well-known 
merriment of the “‘ marriage bell” has been totally surpassed and 
put out of countenance. A very jubilee of fun has absorbed 
and delighted the town ; and, like the buoyant flood-tide of spring- 
time, carried all before it. 

And now Mr. Wallack proclaims Carnival. ‘ More life, and 
fuller." We are bidden to the Feast of Benefits. After that, 
gorged with pleasure, we are expected to bid fa ll to divers joys 
and wipe our laughing eyes. Under these circumstances, to be at 
all is necessarily to be good humoured. 

For the respective Benefits of Mrs. Hoey and Mr. Lester Wal- 
lack, ‘‘ The Romance of a Poor Young Man’’ has been produced, 
with appointments of leg 

To say anything novel in praise of this play would not be easy. 
To say anything at all in its censure would not be just. It is the 
perfection of romantic melo-drama. Objections may, indeed, be 
urged against a description of literature which, by merely a change 
of form, becomes contemptible. They would not be mistaken 
who should insist that sentimentalism, however disguised, is al- 
ways the same frivolous insipidity. That quality which, in the 
cheap sensation novelette, merely swindles the ever ready sensibi. 
lity of unsophisticated persons, acquires no worthier cha- 
racter when wrought into the texture of more ambitious 
art. M. Fenillet’s romance is by no means a cheap pro- 
duction; but the sentimentalism, which is its essence, is 








Laura Matilda novels. Nor is this quality dignified by dramatic 


remains unchanged. But, of its kind, the “Romance of a Poor 
Young Man” is excellent beyond comparison. «In fact, as Mr. C. 
Phillips said of N. Bonaparte, it is “ without a model and without 
ashadow.” The plot is good; the story is interesting ; the inci- 
dents are adroitly devised ; the situations are effective ; the cha- 
racters, however exaggerated, are clearly drawn; the dialogue is 


whole work is refined, elegant, romantic, sentimental. Thus char- 
tered for popular favour, what wonder it wins 


ration, when mounted and played so well as it isat Wallack’s thea- 
tre? Better scenery, or better acting It were unreasonable to expect. 





tacks grow out of professional rivalry and jealousy, because of 


I saw the piece when presented for the Benefit of Mrs, Hoey, and 


is unwilling to tax herself for her own defence. Perhaps it | baired fath 
was for the very reason that this question might create trouble Mont 


At all events, the propitious goddess has led thither all her train, | £904, 


of the identical milky stream that pules through the pages of the | been 


embellishment. The spirit of the work, whether play or novel, | W 


always sprightly, and sometimes bri.liant ; the atmosphere of the | da 


and adml- |, 





here was not a bad artist in the cast, nor any radical defect in the 
whole performance. Mr. Lester Wallack played the hero; and but 
that he sometimes found it difficult to be impressive without be- 
ing clerical, was a hero of the most catholic and perfect type. Mrs. 
Hoey was the heroine—always a correct artist, and one whose style, 
severely delicate and elegant, never fails to satisfy the require- 
ments of any part she may undertake. On the present occasion 
she realized an exquisite ideal of the high-bred, haughty, suspicious 
Marguerite. It should be mentioned, however—and I trust it will 
not seem ung ful if tioned here—that Mrs. Hoey, like Mr. 
Wallack, too often sacrifices warmth to glitter, and, in the expres- 
sion of emotional moods, is artificial rather than artistic. Their scene 
in the ruins of Elfin, when Manwel springs from the tower, affords 
pertinent illustration of this mutual defect. It is, for both, a mo- 
ment of intense passion. Yet both are merely vehement. 
The words of love are there; but the feeling, the intense 
emotion that should vitalize the scene as gentle moonlight 
does the crumbling battlements, is altogether wanting. No 
similar lack of intensity was visible in the acting of Mr. 
Fisher, who played the old Captain, Gaspar Laroque, and gave 
an admirable picture of the workings of remorse in the shat- 
tered brain of age. Mr. Reynold also deserves credit for his per? 
formance of M. de Bevannes. It is the best thing he has done for 
a long time; and only needed a little more ease and nonchalance 
to be excellent beyond question. The most natural character of 
all—that of Doctor Desmarets—was personated by Mr. Mark Smith. 
The Doctor is bluff, gruff, hearty, eccentric, humourous. He bas 
been acquainted with war, and with the life of camps; and his 
manners are somewhat blunt, as befitting such a nature and experi- 
ence. It is the delicious old anomaly—the rough, outside, the 
tender heart within. This, we feel, is a man capable of heroism. 
Mr. Smith’s ideal of the part is perfect, and was perfectly em- 
bodied. I have not seen any personation more le for ab- 
solute fidelity to nature, or more charming for artistic grace and 
Scofy tnony on thm tochayens! ‘Mette Autetg, on Goat as; Neem 
as " r. Yo 
we geeialy humorous in the little of Alain ; while Mre 
Vernon, as Madame , and Miss Morant, as Mlle. Helose, 
achieved success in essential tho not very effective characters. 
Thus bey ered Mr, Wallack Carnival. 
Another but aless clever melo-drama invites attention, at the 
wut hoe A ¥ St wan stipe cade ane z = b ohee eva 
/endet an an Y os 
work of a well-known writer, Mr. ‘Thomas De Waiden. 
The scene is laid in the island of Corsica. The story is a romantic 
version of a somewhat hacknied theme. A secret marriage; a 
suspicious brother; an inconvenient betrothal ; a stern it; a 
husband left for dead, who does not die; a wife in fancied bereave- 
ment driven to desperation ; the tribunal of the Corsican vendetta; 
a eran by ove dg happiness—these are the elements 
ece. For the he Oe at cee 
ated by Miss —it is es: fertile in effective situations. 
In the first act an anxious awaiting the return of her 
husband, yet by her father’s contract betrothed to another, and 
thus surrounded with perils. In the second act, her husband ar- 
rives, and she prepares to fly with him. In the third act, she is 
confro and ass 





been killed. It is a powerful scene. Rosa is alone in her 
chamber, lit only by the moon of midnight. Her grey- 

er—it is the author himself who ’ this part—and 
graphically—has just blessed her, gone to rest. 
st. Suddenly a appears = 





Sr enrdoned foo gtx being devoted to the of the 
o ig devo reseue 
Albert de Senneville—a p tener. be 
Senecr, Se Mr. J. W. Wallack, Jr. In the fifth act, 
ed before the Vendetta, to answer the charge 
of ; and here, when condemned to are | is rescued by 
Albert, leading his Fren ery. Then and thus comes 
the rosy crown. 
Miss ’s acting in this réle is not in any sense remarkable. 
At first she is — and sweetly interesting, which in fact comes 
ate. —— y, y= 4 bye por ms the murder of her hus- 
er moo vehement, 
tric frenzy. This 1s the beet point. In the 
saad bet aitiog mare. “inte, hacven te aeamapi 
ut more. owever, 
reasonable to expect a delineation of character where 
there is none to delineate. With the exception of Albert de Sen- 
neville—who is a fair type of the m: good fellow, soldier, and 
> persons in Mr. ah omg Lay are only per- 
sons. They have, indeed, entities, ey can scarcely 
be said to exhibit ics. One is a father, one a brother, 
700 Aniiet, cates cnemqvent coee to the end of the list. 





The strength consists in a skilful plot and the roman 
tic i of an attractive s' illustrated, the end is at- 
tained. In 5 ce to the acting of Miss Bateman, 


interpret emotion that 
—like summer lightning in a sultry evening sky—would warm and 
vivify the entire drama; her prayer for death would 
have pathos as well er; and her scene before the judges— 
fraught with the solemn ity of despair, and awful with the sug- 
on of another world—would thrill the very heart of sympathy 

and stir within us 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 


MERCUTIO. 
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Facts and Hancies. 


burlesque Opera, so cleverly and spirited) 
a number of amateurs, we ae 





parts were not mostly undertaken by Germans; but by young 
American gentlemen of this city. 0 or of 
minent were well filled by named; but we un- 





as ts merited, the former young 
r a libel, and has re- 
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of celebrities, Among the last engagements 





Tom trou , consisting of 100 men, 60 horses, . Salt G ‘ 

= 2 ~ and bis SSrhe famous stud of the King of Wir ee tne k 10 Me ee Robert Mon’ cri of te county of rr. 

temberg was to be sold by suction, on the 80th ult. to be HM. Commissioner se Gener Ament of thd 

pa bec sin the stable otice that they wil Sore of Liberal) for Lambeth, W. Roupell, 1 J 
an n, ,9 or . * ? ° 

not aes British shilling for more than 24 cents. Tomlinson Hibbert, Esq., for Oldham, v. W. Af Fok, Be, res. 


Christina, een of , accompanied by her hus- 
band, the Duke de zeTeS, Ror danghier, and other mem- 
bers of her family, and by a numerous suite, has arrived in 
Jand from the Continent. Dr. Bernard, concerned 
in the Orsini plot, havi displayed yay insanity, has 
been consigned to the ondsworth Lunatic Asylum. 
The continually diminishing size of the bottle of port wine is 
a standin evance, a familiar to the readers of 
2 has reached such a height in 
France that a bill about to be presented to the Corps. 3 
Paris. Barnum has bought Me ‘bcotland a 
pair of black Shetland ponies, for Com. Nutt’s carriage, thirty 
incheshigh. They have been shipped for New York. 




















back, a distance ai 4 miles. ‘ 
H. M. 8. , of the M'Clintock ex tion, ha» 

lecture at Dublin on “ The 
Last Search for Sir John n.” A writer in the 
present at the late experiments 
pounder at Shoe ess, relates that 
workman, who was sheltered with him in one of the case- 
a ee ae ae “ Sir, them guns, as a matter of course, 
must on the Millennium. hy, don’t ye see, if a man 
know that if he came against me, T should smash him, why, 
as a matter of course, he'd keep the peace, and then that'll be 
During the last few months, the 








seventh. This is a sad 8 


trade. 





The marble elephants which stood in the Kaiser 
Bagh at Lucknow, and which were removed from there a short 
time back, areen route for as an off to the Queen. 
——The London omnibus y doubled their 

Dr, Johnson says: “ He that would pass the latter 
part of his life with honour and respect, must, when he is 
young consider that he will one day be old, and remember 
‘when he is old that he has once been young.” . Mirts 
has in the columns of the Paris new: rs. He 
lated working in order ns debts. } pee 

r to pay e 8a! 

that the trifle of six millions will come in a little bit ot 
business with Turkey: It is with this object that he intends 
setting = forth for Constan' total 


i 





tinople. The 

visitors to the National Gallery, in London, last 
- Madame Toussaud has added to 
collection of wax-works, in London, a series of wax figures 
netrang the changes in female costume from the time of 
Henry VILL. down to the present. A borrowed article in 
our last week's edition was headed “ Changing Beoryicne into 
horse with a 











Queen wil ula year hold oe, evcketere, rom “Avotralia, have 
“ All England Eleven” Cricketers, from Australia, have 
arrived of Alexandria, 08 ti ina conta The Iilus- 











Obituary. 


regret to announce the death of the Rev. 
Dr. Joseph Wolff, the well-known Eastern traveller, which 
oceurred recen' 


1 
to 1818, but his sentiments having been erroneous he 
was ¢ He came to England, and placed 


Bw D United States, and priest in the 
by the Bishop of Dromore. In 1845 he was pre- 
vicarage of Isle-Brewers, and held that benefice 
up to the time of his death, _ 
* at Quebec, Wm. Lindsay, Esq., Clerk of the Legislative Assem- 
— <4 a years of hb eo public service, 
with esteem ofrayv large - 
, the Rev. Dr. of the 


ber of s.—At Florence, tat the 
American Episcopal Church.— At phia, very enttenty, Ie. 
John Drew, the well-known Irish comedian.—At Greenwieh, Kent, 
ons, Sison, R.N.—At Montreal, Andrew Shaw, Master of the 
Trinity House.—In this city Mr. E. P. Christy, 
Minstrel that bore his name. A few days sin 
ceased _ from the window of his residence, apparently with 
has been the 





the 


fro’ 
D. Broughton, Esq., Capt. Chevalier of the ion of Ho- 
pour — fn Worestcrblrs, Mp ior Wolverbampton Ia London, 
% 4 e . for Wolve .— 
Dr. J. 0 MWillam, RN, CB. Fifteen & te Mt Williams 
re fs ngnhd srr beyond of N 
ol L) 
high acientific attainments. ee rol 


Appoiutments. 
Col. Mould, R.E. ; Col. Wyatt, 65th ; Lt.-Col. Leslie, 40th ; 
to the Forces in A 


ds pay.——The following noblemen and 


of the actual stagnation in| Transpe 


near | Gazette, containing the rules which I mentioned to you in a per- 
Russe.” 


816 carora and Ne 


cme Bae Bagh ea ge tae 


Arwmp. 

Tim Lis have roomely taken 1 ano SherbarDe 
ments whi ve recent! P at 
to show that the iron shield invented y Capt. RE., is 
so effective as to resist the shot from the most powerful ord- 
nance yet introduced. This shield is composed of strong 
wrought iron planks, crossing each other in alternate la; 
and by this means any of strength can be 
a permanent work of f 
been fired at from a range of 200 yards, with 68 an 110 


elevated by such clap-trap. 
pounders without the least effect ; and it also remained intact May 208, 1862. wl 
after an attack 


from Sir W. A’ 's 300 pounder, 
threw a shot of 156 Ibs. —Letter from Woolwich May 9.” 


The Glode states that it hes bese determined that Lt.-Col. 
Bentinck, of the 4th Dragoon Guards, shall be placed on half- 


appointed to serve on the 


for 
cation or defence. The has | officer 


past it is sufficien' lained by Capt, Cra- 

eae ae ee eer on the 2th of January, that he would do 

eT hired the rule as to. 24 hours start null 
vi 
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The letter from Commander Craven, U. 8. N., to the Editor 


of the N. Y. Herald, is dated from on board the Tuscarora at 
Algesiras, April 2, and is as follows : 


I observe in the papers an 


extract 
gentlemen have been | ference to the departure of this ship from the waters of Southamp- 
to inquire into the state | ton and in connection with Th 


my duties there. 


of the Volunteer force :—Viscount Rversleg, Hari of Ducie, |‘ Southampton correspondent’ sa, that “the delicate duties of 


, Lord Oyerstone, Lord Elcho, MP., Lt.- 


Col. Barttelot, M. 


Captain 
P and Captain Craven. 
” the Rt. Hon. E. P. Bouverie, M-P., Lt.-Gen. eee 





Sir G. Wetherall, Maj.-Gen. E 
Col. Gladstone, av 


to be Ci abe vs Se 
oe t, be = Ma) fae las, who ex. 3d ty oe 
oy , to be 7 . : Capt Mon w-p, 
Ecol B me, dec; Lt Syn En Poole to 
be Lt w-p. : Major , fm Dep Batt, to be Maj, v Jervoise, 

who ex. 63d: J Burne, late Lt Nottingham Militia, to be 
y reas, Bee. 
0 


to be Capt, v Byt-Maj Collette, who ret on h- 


. p. 
Tooth En Ashford to be Lt b-p, v Morris, who 'ret; J C Shirley, | from Southampton. The gale continued two days, at 
which I went 


to be En b-p. 


Navy. 


THE “TUSCARORA” AND THE “ NASHVILLE.” 
To the Editor of the “ Albion.” 





am 7 
3 ager ~ An oo Lt.-| have reason to believe is in rebel emp 


esca 

Southam Believing that in — 
En wy faith the Washville would also be sent out of the port, I on the 

67th: Bee Capt Stevens, h-p, Paymr, late Land | left Southampton. Tt was blo 


P were performed to on of both Captain 
” T beg leave to state that so far as I 


theres no trath tn: th ™ conven nt,”’ who I 
The fact is that in my last interview with Captain Charles Patey 


— Rm 1 iold him he had not observed good faith with me, and bad 
War Orrice, Patt Matt, Mar 6.—2d Life Gas: Lt Pakenham | | known as much at the time as I subse might 


e, who ret. Mil Train: Capt | have said somethi 


quently learned I 
I ha’ doubt ecteeton ts th pirate Pegram, whi . 
ve no doubt he gave on e whose 
pe in the N was managed as follows :— r 
On the 28th of January I was perempiorsy ordered to “leave 
waters and sea.” 


a gale of wind at the time, and 
Houde, about wo — 


6, ret 
ebruary, at two P.M. 


the authorities at Southampton by the 


My movements and whereabouts were nonatnntty made known to 
Coast Tel as 
soon as I anchored at : 


and 
Cowes, fifteen miles Cen 
seen to go on board of the Nashville, in rm. 
there about ten minutes, and hurried on board of the 


He remained ¢ tarted 
Sir—The enclosed letter from Capt. Craven addressed to the — re — zh boat ig Feeding bine The —S 


Editor of the Herald, appears in that 

Much misconce 

the action of the British Government and the 

amption, touching the Tuscarora and 
This letter 


officials at 
‘asheville whilst that | vering to mea letter, written at 
of Captain Sarees not Baa 5-4 cor- Thad wv mtn off Cowes. I told him © his visit was 
im and never ought to have ema- I hed 


\ was 
paper this mo .— | hazy, and we did not discover th pirate until within two miles of 
ption has existed in this country with to } us. tt b 


1t was too late—he had “the start.” Capt. Patey came on 
s of invenationsl law, deli- 


thampton, thirty minutes after 
unnecessary. 
to observe the laws of neutrality, but that 


promised e 
nated from an American officer. Captain Craven has the re- Rist ten not solid, unica hit Thet officer ie well avs 


such a source can be impugned 
His tation gives additional weight to his statements, and, 
until are refuted, the present 


unfortunate and ill-founded 
pes to everything British receives another ill-deserved 


os |Sekees pe 


hopes of a, materia id 


unless his understan of the English 
as his sense aye faith. 


ile at 
us of their honesty, love of justice and 


political honesty it is not worth e to 8 : —-" shows 
; F but few instances of (nat trait in the record. Their love 
e commences his grievance by charging & want of! i, measured with ous ons have never 
« good faith” with him on the part of Captain Patey, 1 J ya been allowed to interfere with British interests, 
coeds: “ On the 28th January, 1 was peremptorily o to is desire to see the 


leave Southampton waters and p to sea” —apparently a 
harsh, arbitrary, and He had been in 


led to the following letter from Lord Russel] to Mr. Adams. 


“Foreign Office, Feb. 1st, 1862. 
“ Sir —I have now the honour tosend yous summary of the 
wocesdings of the Admiralty in 
Wash ie in Southampton waters. I think you will see from 
this summary that her Majesty Government have reason to 
complain of the conduct of the Commander of the Tuscarora, 
as an attem t to carry on hostilities in the waters of 9 neutral. 
“1 have the honour also to enclose a of the London 

















vious letter.— 
He also adds a “ statement of facts with regard to the Tws- 


The Nashville arrived there the 2ist Nov., “ Repaired, 
and caulked, but not in any way equipped more completely as 
a man-of-war.” 

December 15th. Tuscarora arrived. 

Jan. 10th, 1862. The dockmaster, the previous evening, 
found two officers (one with side arms) and three men belong- 
ing to the Tuscarora under the ing-dock fence, placed 
there orders of the Captain of e Tuscarora to watch the 

i to 


M and signal f 
Jan. 1ith. The Captains of both shi 
preparations for the de; of each were observed, and, to 





his 
Jan. . Under instructions, Capt. Patey obtained written 
promises from the Capeains SS both ships not to leave their 
~_| positions without giving 24 hours notice. 
Jan. 27th. Captain Craven gave notice that he would sail 
on the 28th, at 11 a. m. 


vent collision in Beiish waters, 24 hours must elapse be- 

re one belligerent ship should start in pursuit of the other. 
Law of Nations.) Both Captains answered they would con- 

rm to the law —Capt. Craven was reminded his having 
sent officers and men into the dock-yard ; also a boat, appa- 
rently armed, from the Tuscarora, had been 
out of the docks during the night. Hegave assurance this 
should not be a ae 

Jan. 18th to 22nd. Tuscarora daily leaving her anchorage 
and returning. 

Jan. 25th. Nasheille and Tuscarora both coaled ready for 
sea, and Captain Craven avowed to Captain that he 
‘vould do his utmost to render the rule as to 24 hours start null 
and void, by constantly keeping up steam and having slips on 


























Jan. 28th. Craven declined to go on account of the 
weather. Captain Patey replied he saw nothing in the state 


of the weather to his proceeding, and begged he would 
lose no time in doing so. 


Jan. 29th. proceeded down Southampton waters. 
80th. at Yarmouth &e., &. 
By orders from the Admiralty to Patey on the 27th, 


in order to prevent hostilities between the two 





stro: oe our cotton culture 
those waters since December 15th. His conduct whilst there | @™ 


to 
Britis! 
Vv 


bearing 

Commander-in-Chief of the North American Station, arri 
at Halifax on the 12th inst., after a short passage from 
muda. The following ships of the squadron have since 


Meipomene, 1, mon al, 22, Nib 
vio SD, Racer, 11, Medea, 6, Petrel, 11, and Terror, 


were notified. that the |" 














tish waters, he was instructed to require the Nasheille to de- 

part on the 28th at 12 p. m., and the 

on the ; but Captain Craven having that he would 

sail on the he was to be allowed to proceed first. 
Captain Craven went to sea on 

and returned Feb. 2nd, at 2 p.m. 





our country broken down, our commerce de- 
annihilated, the 

ey therefore have held out talse hopes to the South, 
to the rebellion, 


me ies 


In ‘slaves. In another year they will have established this cul- 
mal thet et pan te 

rotect and nurture it as 
a — of other countries. In this a merited and heavy blow will fall on 
the 


States. 
If the rebellion is not closed by the time this, their State policy, 


is accomplished, they may offer intervention in our affairs, from 
the desire to reopen a 
this view of the question our ple 


market for =a of Great Britain. To 
ere 


peo awake ; it is 

be hoped that the same spirit which Morr refeoed “tea’’ under 
bh taxation may again refuse all 
ery Tes , T. Aves. CRAVEN, 


The Nile, 90, the of Vice-Admiral Sir A. 


iy 


= 


80, Aboukir, SA. Moraes 


if 
esis 


i 
pete 
SPE 
i 
: g 
2ePiek 


. Sof Prince Leiningen 
left Gibraltar on the 25th ult. for Mal to join the Sows on. 
Vv —— Tribune, apt. Viscount Gil- 
ford, sailed for Vancouver's Island Spithead on the 25th 
oe ee ae nse 

each 

which the other wants. The first form is that of a cone; the 
second is shape cylindrical ; the third is also 


built during the Russian war, to immediately for 
the of the 150-pounder rifled gun in course of manu 
order that ¢ may 
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New Hublications. 


There is so much trading, exploring, writing, fighting, in 
anssaqge-ote pemnabenmiyeiens dns brain, are so unceas- | Tiages conveying the Royal 


deputed 
ingly occupied—there is, beside, such restless curiosity to know — to npn dhe Rx\iniiien rentived tho exten entitines, 


all about every one whose name occurs in a newspaper—that | received with honours. 
biographical dictionaries have come to be part and parcel of pa] oy 
standing literature, into which we all have occasion to dip. 


Exhibition Commissioners. Recent suffering 
One of the most recent productions of the kind has just been Lord Derby’s face, and he walked rather 


sent us by Mr. Baldwin, the active and courteous representa- 
tive here of the extensive London firm, Routledge, Warne, |the royal 


the 
and Routledge. It is a thick and very neat duodecimo of $40 aie ae hen Wa 
pages, entitled Men of the Time, being biographical sketches of the doors were closed against any but 
eminent living characters, male and female, revised and cor- | side the building 


rected to February last, So far as we have looked over the | ther, were patient and 


On F wefe ther ahd Conducted to thelr places by 
Bac ra ee At one‘o/dlock veesaeny Os on 


crowd, under ee of fine wea- 
-humoured. There was a vast as- 


others of the 


Ay 
f 
- 
i 
| 


& 
q 






which carry England's pire as a girdle the earth 

ive suites. The | were represented ; and, , too, were the delegates of all 
twelve Cae In the ms of the Commissioners of 1851 
Out- exem, 


peaceful contests was commemo- 


plar of 
rated, and additional weight and solemnity were added to the 
by the presence of the chief leaders of the State. 


semblage in the road, where the strains of the or-| When his Royal Highness and the other Commissi 
long list, we have found the record to be one rather of facts | -) astra and choir were faintly heard. ‘The-Hallelujah C} taken thet Bari Granville, who and gee prong 
than opinions, and therefore to be all the more useful. The | was listened to attentively, and the well-known strains of the grouped immediately in front of the dais, edvanted, and 
work is vastly increased in this new edition. National Anthem followed by cheers inside told that the ied to the Duke of Cambridge an address. 
New editions, in fact, appear to be in demand, judging from aye ee eae Wee The ine Dates of Combs pole in & loud and clear voice, 
the number on our table, There is that extremely clever and | ith interest , chee an egutrans egaie sepeitee | W distinctly & considerable distance : 


interest ; and the Horse Artillery, stationed 
repulsive novelette Paul Ferroll, by Mrs. Clive. There isalsothe | the Exhibition of 1851, fired a royal salute at 


Book of Ballads, by Bon Gaultier, alias Professor Aytoun and 


ment. 
Theodore Martin, in which some new contributions are said to The ceremonial within the building was the grandest, best 





on the site of| « We cannot 


apm pte PL the duty which the Queen has done us 


perform 
to commit to us as her 's representati 
this occasion withont e ressing Our heartfelt regret thet this 
lneuger orem of bet Mane pramnce 


managed, and most imposing public t which has been 
be incorporated. This is very neatly got up, and comes, with en inten. oumeeen her peep cathene all that had to aaa has o e nation wi 
Mrs. Clive’s tale, from Mr. Widdleton, successor to Mr. Red-| be done at the very last moment, it is wo 


field —Dr. Holland’s capital stories illustrative of new England 
1 the fair. 
hard times, for Mr. Scribner sends us his Bay Path, repro-| t last the wh 
duced.—Mr. John Stuart Mill’s Considerations on Representative | as a prize 
Goternment, though, we believe, not hitherto reprinted here, | Grenadier, Co! 


readers who imagine that at this period there is the least af- | ‘istinction before 


be glad to have the treatise itself, in duodecimo form, fur-| latitude was very 
nished by Messrs. Harper. 
A limited number of persons also can alone be interested— = + gare : 
though those very deeply—in Mr. N. G. Burgess’s Photo-| robes of gold Ghaine of office diols 
graph Manual, from Messrs. Appleton, a sort of cade mecum | vincial 
for the amateur or professional practiser of this branch ot the of the scene. The rule as 
black art. Perhaps some may be tempted to employ their copnnenn Aanotees Sinan ae 
leisure in making cartes de visite and stereoscopic pictures, in material. Whey 
whea they find the rules for manufacturing them laid down for | are the highest insignia of R 
their use in print.—Boys, too, must have some entertainment ; | dome on ao mepon sad corporate 
and the little ones among them will welcome once more Mr. a — 
Harrison Weir’s drawings well-cut on wood, and, to the num- 
ber of sixty, illustrating The Children’s Picture-Book of the Sa- a men of almost every clime an 


was pad ie pmeany * * Gradually the crowd ed 

life must also meet with a steady demand, notwithstanding the | °YrrY ROOK and comer, and the huge orchestra budded forth in 

at last the whole of this great amphitheatre was as beautiful 

bank of azaleas at a flower-show. The bands of the 

he western d b ry: d all th real — 
tl , but st 

have been the text of so many quarterly and monthly and pst a pi, AN Pring oe al - — 

weekly and daily reviewers, that the title sounds familiar, while | served seats, some, though a small minority, in uniform ; and 

the contents must be in some measure known to those of.our | here also assembled the nae and ma visitors of 

Court.” starting-post from * 

finity between philosophy and politics. They will however onsen pond admitted within the ares, on the 


i 
\ 
it) 
Hi 
iif 








the 
with whose name the first Great Interna- 
tional Exhibition was so intimately connected, and whose en- 


larged view and enlightened j tt were conspicuous in 

pa remnant h such undertakings are 

to confer upon the country. We are commanded 

the Queen to assure of the warm interest which her 

esty cannot fail to take in this Exhibition, and of her Ma- 

pane aenets 
ten! 


: 


a ear-shot the the Fusilier Guards, who closed the rear, 
gacity of Animals. The anecdotes are gleaned from many Fn ee eS wep eo ne er eames broch which might have been very app 
sources ; but the engravings are good, as usual from Mr. Weir. |" "7 fe first scattered elements of the procession -began to as- but scaroaly ‘goemed te be appreciated by those near enough to 
: suffer all its shriliness. Under the eastern dome, where the vast 
Messrs. Harpers are the publishers. semble in the South Court shortly before twelve. Mr. Fair- concourse of visitors 
The War still makes matter for a portion of the trade. Mr. | bairn, Sir C. Dilke, the Duke of , and Mr. Sand- Suegenes or ia fhe 
poi ceremony had been a dats erected 
pe "| ford, were each in their places long before the appointed time ee dep mabe, pp nee 
Van Nostrand supplies us with a handsome copy of Brigadier ye no traces of having been the night before, and hard by the Maj —— hed eowent hey mayen 
General Barnard’s (Engineers, U.S.A.) The C. S.A. and the not least, ceo hastens of the hard workers | their seats on chairs State provid them 
Battle of Bull Run, the design of which is to vindicate the con- were Mr. Kell and Messrs, © and Of the coreenoutal-seusic the tain 


duct of the U. 8. commanders in that engagement. This is not a | three men in the kingdom who could have 


theme, however, whereon we care to descant.—The same may work with which they were entrusted within the allotted 


be said of The Rejected Stone ; or Insurrection vs. Resurrection | magnificence, came in 


in America, by a Native of Virginia, received frdm Messrs. | of his office as- Commissioner from the Ionian Islands, 
Walker, Wise, and Co., of Boston, which seems to be an ultra- | # time the observed of all observers, till Count 


abolition argument, notwithstanding the credited authorship. pester og A 
ee resque of the 
THE GREAT EXHIBITION. work 
THE OPENING CEREMONIAL. 
Everything combined on Thursday (May 1st) to make the | within a te minutes of each other. 


second Great International Exhibition a perfect success. Rain | during which the in 
fell heavily till about eight o'clock, when the clouds cleared | nothing to do but to the tinted 


away, and thenceforward the weather was as brilliant as pos- egy ene fe 
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M. Meyerbeer, rich in ap) 
eupeiane eiithe aay genius to the soul as as to 
The music applied by Dr. Sterndale Bennett to the ode by 


4 we published last ‘veek, 
rale of much musical value, but it was not the of sound 


hy 
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audience who sat or stood anywhere within fair hearing 
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quarters, the visitors 

for members of the British Royal family, and for other illus- The following was the order of the procession : | ™*Pidly dispersed all over the building. There must have been 
trious pe Tt was at this where, perhaps, the peters of the Life Guards in State uniforms, * * *| this time 25,000 people in the Exhibition ; but, na air 
are gan pode Byes 4 tM DE ge Fig icc pn gy eM egy Dy ny PE n venues m was 
q and permitted itself to be restrained within rational Foetan Aging Coatnlasionen; he Glas. moving 
limits; now it surged ferward, and swallowed up members of gus Se. eee I Oe a The above account is abridged from a very long one that 
the ca Cnatrte S8 only hat exper one were Lord Provost of Edinburgh; the Lord Mayor of London | appeared in the Times of May 2. The. weekly papers for the 
to be seen. One very beau horse resented the pressure,/and the Sheriffs of London and Middlesex; Presidents of) oo. Pld the buil the onial. th 
not by any vicious or clumsy means, but by a mancuvre pe- | Foreign Commissions ; H. M. Commissioners for 1851; H. M. Dart are — ding, the ceremonial, the 
culiar to itself. as nearly as possible straight up, it |Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1862; H. M. Ministers ; | contents—possibly, because the dailies had been so elaborate 
jar porter hay the direction of the crowd as easily i oe Spee Somaniaionea Boothe Cpmaing; 8. E.etae in their descriptions and loud in their praise. Yet, some of their 
and gracefully as if on a glove, and having induced | Oscar of Sweden; H. R. H. the Crown Prince of Prussia. strictures are at least amusing. We append afew. The Spec- 
them to Mg a teapectaal aaaiesee’ doorped Some into, te sae Ek i Deweaien 20 be ~~ Bopee. tator of the 3rd inst, says: 
former cheered, and Lord , who on 

‘can twelve o’clock the Duchess of Cam- cccanon appeared in low conjunction, vere lao warmly re “The International opened on Thursda: 
bridge, the Grand Rel ee ge py pay nee a raised dais under the western dome had with as much of as a nation unused to could 
Princess Mary arrived and were received with a Royal salute. | erected a magnificent canopy, and underneath were rapged| contrive to display, Jt did not, lowever, eyen as a pageant, 


ile endins 


the conclusion of the special music the Bishop of Lon- 
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come up to the scene of eleven years since, for the 

absent, the dyno pare in his grave, and all 

stances of the world entirely changed. peaceful 
nium which was to have succeeded that culmination of h 
effort has never been realized, the air is full of the d 

by marching armies, and Tennyson’s pean of exaltation ov 


the triumphs of art has for echo the plaintive wail of starving 
‘ to love 


Lancashire spinners. We do not at any time 
these acts of worship sas to mechanical these hosan- 
nahs raised to our wondrous selves, these Ze Dewms offered in 
thanksgiving because our chairs tempt us more pleasantly to 
sleep. We had as lief bow to Moloch as worship Tubal Cain, 
and think the mad Feast of Reason as noble as this orgie of 
Industry, in which princes march in to honour 
work, while > wor en Se built the are ‘driven 
away by authority, they peep h the panes, 
But at this moment, with a pooviacs starving, earth in arms, 
and intellect exhausted in inventing new weapons of slaugh- 
ter, the whole thing jars.” 

And in another article : 


“ Anything more dull and teme than this opening ceremo- 
nial, the expected magnificence of which had toon trumpeted 
forth for months, it is difficult to imagine. Among the enor- 
mous multitude which thronged the ugly creation of Ca) 
Fowke there waa not even a trace of enthusiasm visible for 


jae he poy of the 5 
to get up enth for the occasion. Twenty-four | 
acres of ground, filled by show-cases containing toys, pottery, 
cotton snuff-boxes, guns, and tea-kettles, 
ther with that legion of other objects with which the ma- 
progress of the time has stoc the windows of all 
the towns of E , form by no means an inspiriting t, 
even if royalty itself glorifies the scene by its presence. Un- 
doubtedly, among the thousands of show-cases, built up with 
the evident intention of immortalizing or puffing the name of 
lar shop-keeper who supp’ 
a good many worth careful examination, and not a few which 
honour the talent which constructed them and the genius 
which gave them life. But these few real marvels of human 
tience and nppanlty ese leah te porn been A me and 
gs. The grand procession = taries of 
h, foreign ve artists, 
which had been planned with so much trouble and expenditure, 
was unable to give lustre to the affair.” Not even the strains 


of pageests music or the rhythm of Tennyson’s poet 


ry 
to destroy the spirit of the shop which pervaded the 
whole. procession itself, composed though it was of as 
many eminent men as could well be collected, had an almost 
ludicrous aspect, as it moved around the big , between 
h of household furniture and glass cases on r side. 
bd * This much vaunted ition, therefore, comes to 
be, ge Soy simply, a big . Here lies the secret of the 
whole. It is the admiration of simply big things, which is the 
. i of our —. iy Ng mye . 
m crystal palaces; and huge bands of 
mired as musical unions. Quantity is all, 
The artistic disease 


1 has come 
Atlantic, the country 
tains, and newspapers ; and is now 


peg goodn 
noble which exist in this world, 


found within a very small compass, is a 

escape more and more the attention of the present 

The reaction, however, will come one day, in due course 
time; and meanwhile we must bear with original crystal pa- 
laces and ugly stone temples, enshrining the apotheosis of up- 
h olstery.”’ 


Of course the satirical Saturday Review must have its fling, 
as follows: 


* * “The old Exhibition obtained, by pop’ on, 
the title of the Crystal Palace, from the feature in its construc- 
tion which was most striking to the eye. If the present build- 
ing is to be named according to the same law, the of 
Brompton will be known to posterity by the name of the 
Disheover Palace. Perhaps this title may not be thought dig- 

eaae we vias be ie grandeur of the occasion, and it 
may be p to look for a name to the moral character 
er than to the material aspect of the building. The title 
of “ Palace of Ind ” has been proposed. But those words 
do not express its character. No industry, except that of 
cooks and pickpockets, is carried on within its w It is 
subsidiary to another and not less important branch of com- 
mercial operations. Its object is not to produce , but to 
sell them. To speak with decorous circumlocution, it aims at 
bri to the notice of those who may be to purchase 
the uce of the ind of those who are willing to sell. 
To speak plainly, it is gant advertisement. To call it the 
Palace of Industry would be to give a false idea of its true 
functions and actual operation. If it were named in the Pa- 
lace of Truth, it would be called the Palace of Puffs. 

“ This is the real sublimity of the Great Exhibition. This is 
the it in regard to which it will chal the admiration of 
the posterity. It is a stupendous exhibition of the ad- 
vertising genius of our race. There is something colossal in 
the amount of puffing power it represents. It has itself 
advertised as nothing was ever advertised before, and it - 
stitutes the greatest advertisement that history records. 
age is one in which the art of advertising has been carried to 
an excellence ke pd which, we flatter ourselves, those who 
come after us will never carry it. Mappin has seized upon 
the Hansom cabs; Harper Twelvetrees fas ap 
Queen’s washerwoman ; and Holloway spends the income of 
a millionnaire in disseminating ye gee of appreciative corres- 
peumeare Tae every family of men from the New Zea- 

anders to the | Re By t, compared to the Commis- 
sioners, they are mere tyros in the advertising art. All 
authorities on the subject are agreed that the countenance of 
a ramen x he the ye apne ge success ; and the 
mmissioners disposed of grandees such as were never at the 
service of advertisers before.” 
Equally severe is the London Review : 
“ We cannot truthfully declare that in the inau 


mony that grandeur really appeared which the 
think it their duty to Pomen 8. 


cere- 
papers 
Th appease to wathes tes eten 


the object of news r records seems to be not so much to 
Genoribe Phe * ww 


scenes for the pleasure of the reader, as to impress 
upon kim a sense of his own social inferiority in not ha 
witnessed the spectacle. The procession may have been 
in virtue of the stupendous rank and dignity of the 
ers; but to see half a hundred ish tlemen 
slowly between narrow barriers, 
not remind them of Smithfield, 
with that idea of magnificence which 
ries would seem to imply. It is ful 
it in print, but it is true that the 


presses mind 
é narration of its glo- 
to be obliged to state 
rd Chancellor utterly failed 
my Seas And though it is not noticed in any of the 
leading j , We must honestly say that the way in which 


the articles, there are | © 


taries of the Church kept treading on one an- 
er’s heels, was ‘clinbungh itfe can to the Establishment. 
John , it is said, used to read the Riot 
him at night; and it seen a 
dissimilar kind to em the - 9 

of 


yor was certainly a fine 
the procession ; and when arrayed in glorious gold, 

by the mace, he , we do not hesitate to 

say, every inch a Lord Mayor. The best part of the whole 
display was the sight of crowd—the thronged orchestra, 
surmounted by what Gass goeieas of cards, but is in 


reality a jiece, the of th , 
effective eae of the framework.” eg ts 
Next week, we shall offer our readers sme sort of sketch of 
the contributions. But, as the contributors number 22,000, 
namely 8,000 Foreign and 14,000 British, anything beyond a 
glance is impossible. In the meanwhile, the pecuniary success 
of the venture would seem to be well established. In round 


five guineas each, and the 33,000 admitted on thé second at 


ptain | one guinea each, suggest a sum nearly approaching one mil- 


lion of dollars! Poor old England, tottering to its fall! 
. 
Tue THEATRICAL FunD Dixner.—The scruples of a por- 
tion of society as to the lawfulness of plays, and the disrelish 
of the whole of society for an ——— of and sawdust, 
have gone far to banish the theatre m the fist of polite en- 
tertainments. Many people, very anxious to be amused, pre- 
fer such forms of amusement as do not n narrow 
seats, bad air, and the probability of a head-ache, or a cold on 
} following day. Too often, as the poet tells us, it happens 
t 
tender beauty, looking for her coach, 
Protrudes her gloveless hand, perceives the shower, 
And draws her tippet closer round her throat ; 
Sh hs at breakfast, and h ae 
e co a8 er 
Cries, There you go! This comes of plaghonses.” 

Too often again the “ gruff papa,” who has been tempted in 
&@ moment of Weakness into a theatrical expedition, has reason 
to complain that his knees have been out by unnatural 
emg oe = oe music ~~ - -rate, “ pauses 
ong, y a thoroughly stupid one, and the acting in every 

orthy of the-play. Our generation is not one of tran- 
and the dramatic 


judiced or fashionable 

to make a change in their ts. 
the face of such serious discouragements the leaders of 
and zeal, a 
distingu com- 
position in society than 


irregularities.. If they are —— 
instances, exceed respectable, an 
given last Monda ¥ 


honour of one of 
— institutions, affords excellent proof of the 
ling which exists them, and of the good 
nee ewe kindness w —. 4, —— 
posed to ee un ; quar- 
relsome. e might e ranks of lawyers, 
clergymen, orcounty members, for two more humorous and 
e after-dinner speakers, than the gentlemen upon whom 
the burthen of the fell. Messrs. Wigan and Buck- 
a lengthened experience of craft, 
ly to the frials which it entails and 
exposed. Both, however, are stre- 
nal and ee fully 6 

o army, e gratefu 
as “the missionary of the ,” and re- 
counted how the tedium of the camp before Se' 
ed theatrical 


1 
‘ 


good groun 
was accustomed to sing it had had his head blown off that 
morning in the trenches. An amusement, thus pursued liter- 
ally “in the cannon’s mouth,” must, one would think, possess 
no ordinary interest for those who cipate in it, and no 
doubt a good lively theatre t to be extemporised in eve: 
camp where soldiers are kept “i suspense, and eiaployes 
in monotonous occu: But it is not on the mere univer- 


‘the | Sality of the taste for the drama that Mr. W takes his stand. 


Actors, he thinks, fall short of their duty w they cease to 
instruct; still more, when they —_ into absolute 
moun and “Tt has brought us, 
<a cape rey le ieee ge ee and 
play tricks, and to think when we pocket , that 
the affair is ended. Whenever we do so, we degrade ourselves 
wrong the public.” It would be a fortunate circumstance 
if Se nely ae © Site sg pm aie | 
the # managers of the day. Acting, if it were so, 
would be a better profession, and the theatre a more frequent 
resort to the better of 
gped tate tao Qognently cositer’ Se 
wn the nd eee Cate of meats 
infringed, a jous- 
which aS wo eps one of it, somewhat at 
strictest dictates of modesty and refine- 


not 





figures, the 32,000 season-ticket holders on the opening day at sym 


or place of service. The Drury Lane and Covent Garden 
Funds are thus confined, and many of those most im need of 
m it. Mr. Wigan quoted 
two instances, which place the working of the society in a 
most attractive light: one was the case of a young man, ren- 
dered a helpless ee by the fallin, a ; and 
the other, of a lady who, entirely dependent on her own 
exertions, had in a few months become entirely blind. Neither 
of these, at the time of their misfortune, had subscribed above 
£20 to the Fund, yet both are now entitled to an annuity of 
£60. If such facts will not induce his fellow-actors to become 
subscribers to the Fund, Mr. Wigan might well despair of in- 
ducing them to do so by any oratorical exertion, and we think 
that he was wise in leaving them to for themselves. 

Mr. Buckstone was less sentimental in his address, and ven- 
tured boldly upon that line of comedy which has come to be 
considered as peculiarly his own. He is one of the oldest sub- 
scribers to the fund, and announced his intention of claimi 
his annuity, should he stand in need of it ; “though,” he said: 
“TI hope I shall not only never need it, but never become old 
and infirm.” One part of his speech must have claimed universal 

pathy and approval; he had to announce a } be- 
heathed. to the sdviety by the late Lady Morgan, herself of 

eatrical extraction, and the heroine of an impressive and 
touching poem :— 
How delightful ’tis to meet 
My 'y Morgan in the street, 
Then to “ gammon”’ her in the Ztaminer 
With a paragraph short and sweet. 

Neither the Zeaminer, we are certain, nor any other of our 
contemporaries, would wish to speak in any but respectful 
language of so considerate and generous a donation, and the ° 
is ph, short and sweet,” to which the occasion might 
give oe, could merely etol the lady’s munificence and com- 
mend her example to the rest of society.—London Retiew 
April 19. 


Tue Prince or WALES AND THE SacrED PL Laces.— 
While we are celebrating the latest glories of the nineteenth 
century, the Prince of Wales, who in many historical senses 
may be called the “ heir of all the Ages,” has been inspecting 
the tombs of the patriarchs on the plain of Hebron. The 
Cave of Macpelah, of which Jacob said, “ There they buried 
Abraham and Sarah his wife; there they buried Isaac and 
Rebecca his wife; and there I buried Leah,” has been for the 
first time visited by an English party. The Mahomedans feel 
the a jealousy of the profanation of these sacred places 
by infidel visitors, and when at length, after protracted negotia- 
tion with the Ottoman Government itself, as well as the Go- 
vernor of Jerusalem, the Prince of Wales gained authority to 
enter, the piteous lamentations of the faithful were heard 
among the Mahomedan attendants who accompanied him. 
But the cave itself, where antiquarians believe that the em- 
balmed body of Jacob still reposes, no one enters. There is a 
tradition that 2500 years ago a healthy and corpulent servant 
of a great king entered it, to return blind, deaf, ar and 
withered. But into what are called the tombs or shrines of 
Abraham, Jacob, and Joseplf, the party were admitted, after a 
prayer to appease the patriarchs. tombs of the women 
were not thrown open, and a special difficulty was made about 
Isaac. Abraham, say the Mahomedans, is pacific and 
—Isaac jealous and severe. Some years he struck down 
Ibrahim Pasha on entering his shrine. re do the Maho- 
medans get their traditions of Isaac? According to Genesis, 
which we supposed to be the only authority, Isaac is certainly 
one of the most passive of the pa‘ 8, unusually submissive 
as a son, and devolving many responsibilities on others even 
in his maturity ; onde for his wife by Eleazar the steward ; 
and leaving the controul of his sons rather too completely in 
her hands afterwards. Possibly, 
temper, they think him special hy jealous of intrusion on his 
rest. It if a strange picture of the state of the Mahomedan 
faith itself, which is in a condition not unlike this conception 
of Isaac—half alive in a dim sepulchre,and displaying lite only 
by its jealousy lest any one not dead should come and gaze 
upon its paralysis.—London paper, May 3. 

This last remark upon the religion of Mahomet may be true 
enough. Still, we cannot but regret that an unseemly amount 
of pressure has been put upon any sensitive race, for what is 
little better than the satisfaction of an idle curiosity. 


on account of this inactive 


Proposep INTERNATIONAL CoLLEGE.—The commingling of 
nations from every civilised quarter of the globe on the event 
of the opening of the International Exhibition cannot fail to 
make the absence of a more ng | diffused knowledge of 
languages universally felt. the fruits resulting from this 

tic ig are to be permanent, it will be apparent to 
g persons that measures should be taken to over- 
come the obstacles daily arising from this cause, and to devise 
means for the more easy acquirement of modern lan 
In order to remove one of the great barriers which inte: 
between the vig ed a ea — ap aoa 
it is proposed to a t Internati col 
of four Setahitsbanent-—ce fa England, encther ta France, & 
third in Germany, and a fourth in Italy, under one general system 
of instruction, for young persons varying in age from 10 to 18 
rs. In each separate college an equal proportion of French, 
glish, Italian, and German students will be classed. A 
youth entering at the of 10 would successively go through 
every college, and at 18 he would have t two in each 
of the four countries named, returning home, at the termina- 
tion of his studies, with a purer accent and greater faci 7 of 
conversation in four languages than could ibly be obtained 
by the systems hitherto pursued. It is well known that send- 
ing youths to schools abroad is attended with a total disturb- 
ance of their former course of studies. In almost school 
the method of tuition varies, and hence much is unlearnt and 
to the acquisition of foreign | , whereas in 
the International College now proposed all will be under one 
uniform ition, so that the student leaving one college to 
go to another resumes his studies at the point where he left off, 
and thus lly, until he arrives at the pro- 
i to enter into the career for which he may be 


ro- | ultimately destined. The best ways and means of 
Amok 


carrying 

out these a will naturally a question for con- 

troversy, and the subject may be recomm to the atten- 

tion of persons qualified to pronounce a judgment on this im- 
portant question.—Daily News. 

Dvxe’s ConscieNtiovs Grnerosity.—He 


Tae GREAT . 
had become partially deaf in one ear, and felt impatient 
under the affliction. “All the legitimate skill and science in 
London was called on to remove the infirmity, but without 


to no purpose, a less 





phenson had recourse to his great remedy, viz. the ‘injection 








THE ALBION. 








251 
a into the ear of a strong solution of caustic. “I|ined the sacred volume with’ earnestness. The Prince|to have a design upon Candahar. Herat, Candahar, and 
ee ” the used to say, “that I ever suffered so | then went with the Chief to view the two new syna-|Cabool are in a state of the utmost excitement. It is 
much in my life. It was not pain: it is far worse. and the Rothschild H. during this they | in violation of treaties with England that the Persians 
The sense of h so acute, that I myself almost uninterrni conversation in the Italian have advanced to Herat. Persia is the richest and the 
stone deaf. The noise of a along the street | The of the on was as most im t kingdom of Central Asia, and holds the 
was like the loudest thunder, and everybody spoke seemed | uous as was deep interest which he exhibited in most exalted rank in the estimation of all the Asiatic tribes. 
to be shrieking at the very top of his voice.” We are not pre-| took place; and his — Backed by Russia, she could easily effect the downfall of the 
pared to assign a reason for this unlooked-for result of an ex- | towards the Chief Rabbi and the whole Jewish comm uty is | other ents of Central Asia. She would then be a most 
periment which had succeeded in many other instances; we | creditable alike to his heart and to his enlightened mind.—| fi ie , and would form a bi between Russia 
only know the fact, and that the Duke, as was his wont, bore | Jewish Chronicle and British india. Her p in ey Asia would give 
it all without manifesting any token that he was uncomfort- — 
able. He went out and came in as usual, and when he retired 


to bed, none of his household suspected that there was any- 
thing wrong with him. ' 

By great fortune Dr. Hume, his friend and family phy- 
sician, who happened to be in attendance for other reasons, 
called next morning about eleven o'clock. He wasshown into 
the Duke’s room, and found him sitting at the table, unshaved 
and unwashed, with blood-shot eyes and a flushed cheek, and 
observed that when he rose he like a drunken man. 
His whole —— indeed, to use Dr. Hume’s expression, 
“was that of one who had not yet recovered from a terrible 
debauch.” Now as Hume knew perfectly well that his illus- 
trious patient never committed such debauches, he became 
greatly alarmed, and expressed himself so. “I fancy there is 
something wrong with my ear,” was the Duke's ry: gi" 
wish you would look at it.” Hume did look at it. A furious 
inflammation was going on, which, had it been permitted to 
run its course for another hour, must have reached the brain. 
Hume ordered his patient immediately to bed, and sent off for 
Sir Henry Halford and Sir Astley Cooper. Vigorous remedies 
were at once applied, and the inflammation was srrested. But 
the sense of hearing on that side of the head was destroyed for 
ever. 

We must not omit the sequel of thislittletale. Thegriefand 
mortification of Mr. Stephenson when he heard of the results 
of his practice knew no bounds. He hastened to Apsley 
House, and being admitted to the Duke’s presence, expressed 
himself as any right-minded person, under the circumstances. 
would have done. 
the kindest manner,—‘“ Don’t say a word about it; you acted 
for the best; it has been unfortunate, no doubt, for both of us, 
but you are not at all to blame.” Grateful for this r i 


But he was instantly stopped, though in | ? 


Tue Op Story.—An amusing anecdote comes from Bor- 
deaux of the alarm of the prefectoral authorities at the pro- 
use of the word “liberty” in the theatre, and of the 
ying aside of their fears after some hours’ consideration. It 
was announced in the bills that at the emd of the third act of 
the “ Jewess” some occasional verses com by M. Minier, 
in memory of Halévy, would be read by M. Puget. The poem 
in question contained the following strophe : 


A toi, qui fis chanter cette Odette si grande, 

Dans un drame héroique, écrit avec fierté, 

Oi lon voit que la France ne marchande 

Quand il faut par du sang payer la liberté. ‘ 


This last line was at.once pounced upon as dangerous by th 
Prefect’s ee er. “ What on earth,” 
said he to the author, “has the memory of Halévy got to do 
with liberty—cannot you strike out this om The 
author refused to comply with the su; on, and insisted that 
his piece should be read as he written it or not at all. 
Thereupon M. Mercier wrote a formal letter, sa: that the 
Prefect did not object to the —s of the except 
as regarded the four commencing with d ti, and finishing with 
liberte. This decree was issued at noon, but at 5 in the even- 
ing notice was sent to the theatre that the prohibition was 
withdrawn. M. Lavertujon, one of the most eminent of 
vincial journalists, comments upon the above event, in the 
Gironde, as follows: 

“M. Puget may now therefore affirm before the Bordeaux peo- 
le, who are delighted to hear such noble language, that France 
proved formerly she knew what liberty was yey that 
she has not forgotten the price she paid for it. But the tation 
of M. Secretary-General Mercier is not the less instructive. It is 


J eception, | clear that there are among our functionaries men who fancy that 
Mr. Stephenson went on to say: “ But it will be the ruin of 


me. Nobody will eee | me any more, when they hear that 
] have been the cause of such suffering and wey 2 to your 
Grace.” “ Why should they hear ——— about it?” replied 
the Duke; “keep your own , and depend upon it I 
won't say a word to any one.” “Then your Grace will allow 
me to attend you as usual, which will ghow them that you 
have not withdrawn your confidence from me.” “No,” re- 
plied the Duke, still kindly but firmly; “I can’t do that, for 
that would bea lie.” So strong, even in a case which made 
no common appeal to his ——- was the Duke’s love of 
truth. He would not act a falsehood any more than he would 
speak one.—Gleig’s Life, partly from Brialmont. 


Tue Booxs THE Duke Lovep.—His favourite authors were 
Clarendon, Bishop Butler, Smith’s “ Wealth of Nations,” 
Hume, the Archduke Charles, Gibbon, Leslie, and the Bible. 








But he did not confine himself to these. Every new work of 


any merit which came out, he read; and he was especially in- 
terested in French and English memoirs, and what our neigh- 
bours call “ materials for history.” Nor was he obliged to 

far in search of this intellectual pabulum. There was scarcely 
an English author, there was certainly not an English novelist, 
who failed to send the Duke a copy of his book; indeed to 
such an extent was this habit ied that he was —_ at 
last, to give orders that no parcels of books should be taken in, 
unless he knew beforehand that they were coming. But he 
was peculiar in his , a8 in other It ,on 
one occasion, that he was in want, when at Walmer, of a new 
book. Niebuhr’s History was recommended to him; and he 
began it. He read on till he reached the narrative of Cesar’s 
cruelty to his prisoners; and there shut the book. Nothing 
could induce him to further. This was too much. He 
would not have his idols so thrown down. I 


Tue Duke anp His Arpe.—He used to say of his old aide- 
nome, Sir Colin Campbell, who died at last, Lieut.-Gover- 
nor of Plymouth, a man gallant, trustworthy, and naturally 
intelligent, “that he knew no language except his own, and 
that not very correctly. I had a French cook in Spain, and 
Colin had charge of my domestic affairs. The batterie was 
not, a8 you may suppose, very perfect, and the cook came to 
Colin to complains Neither understood a word of what the 
other was saying, but I overheard this pom between them. 
“Mais, monsieur, comment travailler?’ “Travel!” said 
Colin, “ why travel in a coach !” On another occasion when 
we were in St. Jean de Luz, I had the mayor and all the mag- 
nates to dine with me. In going away the mayor took up an 

brella which belonged to Colin, u which Colin seized 
the other end of it, took it away, and said with a low bow, 
“ C'est moine.”— Ditto. 








Tse Prince AND THE Jews AT JERUSALEM.—Ten days 
after the arrival of the Prince in the Holy City he met Dae 
pointment, at the western wall of the temple, the Chief Rabbi 
and others of the heads of the Jewish community of Jerusalem. 
The Chief Rabbi appeared in his full robes, and with thé in- 
signia of his office as Hacham Bashi, which, being an appoint- 
ment by the Sultan, confers on him great civil powers and 
authority. The Prince received the deputation in a most gra- 
cious manner, and after the ordinary formalities entered freely 
into conversation with the Chief Rabbi; of whom he inquired 
if he believed the massive wall by. which they stood to be a 
portion of the great master-work of King Solomon. ‘The chief 
rabbi’s explanatory remarks in answering this question in the 
affirmative evidently impressed the Prince; for he raised the 
covering from his token of the sincere veneration 
which he felt for the + a of the spot ; and who can tell 
what associations of thought crowded on him at that moment, 
for he immediately requested the Chief Rabbi to offer up a 

rayer for his “ mother, the of land!’ The Chief 
tabbi then prayed aloud in Hebrew for the health of “ Queen 
Victoria,” and with , that she might long con- 
tinue to reign, and with wisdom unto that of Solomon. 
At the conclusion, all the deputation ejaculated “ Amen, 
Amen.” The prayer being interpreted to the Prince, he was 
tly moved, and even more so when the Chief Rabbi fol- 


owed this prayer with an invocation to the King of kings 
that the soul of the late Prince Consort might rest in peace 
in the realms of eternal bliss. 

The en by the Chief Rabbi, then visited 
the were brilliant! lighted up and decors 


the best means of acclimatising liberty in France is to proscribe all 
mention of the name.” 

The Bordeaux functionary had probably in his mind a pre- 
cedent very much in point. When“ William Tell” was ee 
at Naples, the Bourbon police scratched out the word libert 
which uently occurred in the libretto, and in every ca 
substituted the word “ loyalty.” —Puris letter. 


hase matches Rept the bulk of the sporting 
c ma’ e 

and the town was astir very early, for Mr. Tailby 
thoughtfully altered his Withcote meet to Leisthorpe at twelve. 
just by the side of the running d, it was resoly 
to get the matches over early and have the day's hunt- 


ing afterwards. The first match, between Sir 
)> 


course, the same that has 


the last jump but one and close to home. Unfortunatel 
steady rain began to fali, which marred much of the 
ment: but the h pessorenanes with which such a multitude of 
people stood quietly a 

an innate love of the sport bred in us, and which comes out in 
stronger colours if there is anything plucky or attended with 
danger about it. All the mem of the hunt of course were 
in scarlet, the number of private carriages also was great, and 
if old Sol had favoured us with a ave oes rye 


, Burton-brook being 
a 
joy- 


“sure Burton flat had ne’er seen such a t 

horsemen lined the road, and some hund: galloped along, 
being able to see the horses take almost fence. The 
|odds were in favour of the Major before 
| straining our eyes in anx 


coming along at a tremendous rate. 
ild’s Sir Frederick had a sligh 
creased to t fifty 
fence just before the brook, and between which and the brook 
not more than thirty yards 
care to let the horse get in his stride. 
cleared beautifully, and also got well gale eae Ma- 
i See horse evidently pumped as 
he rode at the brook, and then occurred one of cu 
pieces of luck which make a 
post is oe Sir Frederick nee S \ ro 
an fatigued, two small with a small fence 
saves Sha al that lay between him in a 
ated agathreey ayy paslay neriers Aye 

e evident that the horse (attracted, doubtless, 


stiff t of post-and-rails in the corner of the field, it was too 
late. r, With all the wind he had left, had galloped 
up the headland, hopped over the last fence, and passed the 
post, w' by sheer luck—such is the fortune of war. 
The og Si ey hm he gy 
ohnstone, brother of Sir F: The same 


were in Hyves ed oy Tl Le 

thick At last, when Mr. Tailby’s patience was al- 
most exhausted, the cry was “Here they come!” and they 
soon & , well up , and giving promise of a fine- 
run But, alas! it not do always to trust in leather 








us in pos- 
session of advices and from Bombay to 12th April, 
Lord had been received by the whole community 
|of Bri and entered on his viceroyalty under very 
| favourable was (ourishing, railways progress- 


| 
| 





» Lead Kiaia, Wise bie peodecessor," su the Bombay Gazette, 
nat» Same a war. The Per- 
sians, a force of some fifty have made an in- 
cursion into have as far as 
Herat. Their adyance has not checked, and they seem 


pro- | Posed to listen to the voice of the Siren whom 


rederick 
me and Major Lay ney was fixed for ten o'clock ; the | of 


her immense advan in any hostile os against us; 
and ‘the infusion of th European military system into the 
country has pespeeed the Persian soldier to receive that dis- 
cipline for which his hardy and abstemious habits, his activi- 
ty, intelligence, and capacity of endurance favourably adapt 
him.’ She has now advanced her forces to the most impor- 
st us. Herat has been 
emphatically called the ‘ Key to India” It‘is the seat of a 
petty government, in the hands of a branch of the Ro’ 
ly of Cabool, and its citadel is garrisoned by Pi 
ps ’s family. 
The city is one of the it emporiums of the commerce of 
Central Asia. It not only draws supplies from all the p> a 
bouring countries, but the means within itself of fur- 
emery bas article which those countries yield. It is capa- 
ble of supplies, acco to the authority of the 
Russian Co! Borowski, for 150; men. From Herat to 
the Indus the route is ery open, presenting no dif- 
ficulties in the way of provisions for an army, or the means of 
transporting its material. It affords, therefore, the most signal 
advantages for an enterprise against India, These movements 
on the part of Persia savour of Muscovite diplomacy, which 
is a Russian synonyme for an intrigue. In her present dis: 
sition towards us is alive to Russian in’ , and dis- 
é has most 
reason to fear. Nothing has yet transpired as to the views or 
intentions of government in reference to these movements.” 





Tue Late Ear or Pemproxe.—The Ear! of Pembroke was 
buried to-day in the Pére la Chaise Cemetery. Pursuant to 
express directions in his will, the funeral was devoid of all 
pomp. A plain hearse, drawn by only two horses, followed by 

two mourning coaches and or four private 
were seen at noon to-day in front of the splendid ¥ 
No. 19 Place Vendome, which the deceased inhabited for 
many years. As the modest cortége moved on in that large 
square it scarcely attracted the momentary notice of the 
ser-by. The Marquis of Ailesbury followed the corpse as 
mourner. The funeral service was performed in the chapel of 
the Rue d’Aguesseau. The late earl left one of the best selec- 
ted studs in the world. His stables, which could only be seen 
by tickets ed by him, were one of the sights of Paris. 
his death, General F! has inspected the horses by 
order of the Em who no doubt bid for many of them 
at the approaching eale-—Parie letter, April 29. 
Krxoestey Perritexep.—A correspondent of the Manchester 
writes :—“ Let your readers conceive the perplexity 
ley, at Cambridge, who has lately been in- 
formed that, by of his professorship of history, he is ex- 
officio ceremonial poet for the University, and must write an 
installation ode on the Duke of Dev ! Now, the duke 
isa sensible and worthy nobleman ; he se Ne 


ver 
and follower of science, was senior (or secon: hinge g seni 
reflected fresh lustre on the distinguished name of Caven- 


, 


has 
is | dish by his early scientific ae and his continued scienti- 


fic tastes and pursuits. But still, one would rather not have 
to write a poem upon him, and one may fairly be curious to 
see how Professor Kingsley will discharge the official task.” 





SrxeuLarR WiLL.—The will of Henry Budd, Esq., of Twick- 
i and Piccadilly, formerly of Russell. 


3 evinced a remarkable antipath: 

to the prevalent fashion of es, and to 
an extent has he carried this of dislike that he actually 
concludes his will with the following stringent a 
“ Should either of my two the estates of 
Twickenham Park and shall pass from each such 
one respectively.” There is a direction with regard to the 
testator’s two sons, which is thus :—“ That should they both 
hanes awn 5 the trustees to appl 

“a c g are to ap; 
the testator’s +f the of a bulid.- 
ing as a dw for the houseless poor of London.” 


Committee of Englishmen who propose to remedy the defect. 
A distinguished list of names of belonging to the com- 
mittee heads the circular.— paper. 
CHaNers ry Law axp Custom.—The recent Interna 
Cattle Show st Polszy, in France, affords an inte eXam- 
of the advance vilization and humanity in and 
ee sheep exhibited there were an 


. 























passed which 
sheep or lambs, out of 
land, or out of any of the Queen 
enactment was, for the first 
Nae to be imprisoned 


> 


that to be nailed up inthe 





that 
Ewormous CAPTURE OF Wraies.—On Tuesday, the 8th in- will recognise as the hero jof 
stant, « large shoal of “caning” whales were seen that 
the land in the direction of 


soon spread, and boats were 


sank. After a lapse 
were landed at = er 


the t distances they 
to say the exact number 
t 500, others at 200 ; 
In eral 


Bg 


are from each other, 
tured. 


=~ 
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at ap 


balls on the monsters 
nd 


supplies of foreign timber and man. 
erived fhomfthe gum . 
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Istanp oF SARDINI 
Consul reports that the 
come ot late years a very fw 
the southern extremi 


of a double crop. It is rapidly 
vation of wheat remains stationary 
This is owing partly to the with 
tion of the community for service 
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re ~ Tur TAGLIONI Pepiorse.—The mother of the celebrated 
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PROBLEM No, 697. By F. 









































White. Black. 
ial lighe 1. B to K 3 disc, ch 1 Bio K 4 
i a. 04 + ou t checkmates. . 
- * If K takes Kt, 2, Q to Kt 4—cheek, Ke. 
years 
The foll G was played bet Mr. Paulsen and Mr. 
a o Mackensie, « Be mye tae 4 ee Mr. Paulsen's arrival in 
colony White (P.) Black (M.) White (P.) Black (M.) 
1PtcK4 PtoK4 21 QR tok RtoK 
9 KttoK BS KttoQBs | PtoQB4 to K RS 
ethurst, the| 3 BtoQKtS PtoQRs # QRto Kk? toK BS 
murder of| 4 BteQR4 KttoKBS |¢*RRtOK to K Kt3 
mic’ SEegt Buaro [BGR doe 
erty. TKLKP BuQh+ | tok} re 
-| 9PtoQBs git tox Rs 8 Eo et) Kt ths KB 
the| 10 Bio QB toQ3) | BtsR BtkeR 
but said | 11 Kt to K Kt4 K KttoK Rta | ot tks B tks B 
on the | 12 KttoK$ QKIOKRS 8 QtoKB2 QtoKRS 
that | 13 Kto B sa toK B4 33 ag t tks Q 
owe MPtKB4 KKttoKS | Rtks R tks R 
15 Q to K QtoK3 35 B tks R K to B2 
snamumelegaing: Hog? |B EER Rake 
partiality. 18 Qto R KIS B tks Kt 38 KtoB2 KtoB4 
19 B tke B Ktto K B4 39 Kto KS KtoKt4 
2 QwKB2 RtoK BS Drawn game. 
at Shak- 
buildin ‘a) The move usuall made is P takes P, but this is 
Peg que as s good.) Very well played. —(¢ QF, bat thie White bed 
nm, he aged the very Bar Ov Pte me beat 
~recthed any style; but Mr. Paulsen is to be trappea.—(d) White, certainly 
works a difficult ie ' e master touch, which 
It was to White's en ee onion an even end-game. 
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indebted to the Pewgvat the landing of the army before Alexandria ; she whe 
the means of effecting | at the battle of the Pyramids, at Kleber’s near the 
be just now | ruins of Heliopclis. ‘After her return from the East 
has offered the army to Austerlitz, Jena, Bylau, Friedland, duis 
Fund for any | the campaigns on the Elbe, the Vistula, the Niemen. 
have then went to Spain, whence she retumed to Wit rand army 
—Athe- | of Esshing and Wagram. In 1812 she followed the grand army 
oe Russie, and was at the battle before Moscow, where her 
\—-From the island of Sardinia our|husband fell while storming « redow: She returned 
cultivation of the almond-tree has be- France with a remnant of taking part in tober 
vourite branch of agriculture in paign of 1818 ; was at Bautzen, and Waterloo. 
Both the climate and the army was reorganized she was attache, 1 oe the Duk 
to the growth of the plant, the Line, and with it to Spain in 1823, under the 
to be cultivated for cere- | d’ Angouléme. From 1880 to 1834 she was in Africa. 
1859 che went there again with the dep6t of the 4th, 
favour. The culti- | till 1860. She went to Issoudun with the same 
and exten a pension by the officers, idole Wy Oe Net Her rations 
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the Aion, and to enquire, with 3 heartiness which a long expe 
rience has taught us to be genuine, whether there is anything they 
van do for us, that we have resolved to ask them to aid us in form 
ing Clubs. 
If each of our country gubseribers would but try to find out the 

Englishmen of his neighbourhood, = say as much for the 

Dion os be may think its merits entitle it to, he would have no 
fescans in getting three or four of them to join him in Club, 
and thus render us & substantial service. It will be perceived, too, 
saat there is » pecuniary benefit in doing 60, although this we 
know would scarcely be the main object with many of our best 
friends. 
Clubs will be supplied on the following terms : . 
Three Copies, one year, $9; and an extra Copy of the Albion, on 
one of the Albion Engravings, of which a List is published 
on our first page, to the getter-up of the Club. 
Five Copies, one year, $15; and an extra Copy of the paper aND 
one Engraving ; or TWO extra Copies, or TWO Engravings, to 
the getter-up. 


CATARRH 
And Discases of the Air Passages. 

Satarrh, or.chronic inflammation of the nasal passages, is a dis- 
ease characterized by a profuse discharge from the head or throat, 
accompanied by an offensive breath, headache, &c., &c. It fre- 
quently gives rise to diseases of the throat and air passages, in 
many cases producing pul ry ption. 68 ti it 
extends to the middle ear, and produces deafness; again it spreads 
through the tear passages to the eye, and inflames that organ, 
causing the tears to overflow upon the slightest irritation or ex- 
posure, producing what is called “ Weeping Eye.” Catarrh has 
hitherto defied medical treatment, and has been considered as 
incurable. Owing to its effects on sight and hearing it has fre- 
quently been brought under the notice of Dr. Lightbill, ot this 
city, who has devoted a large portion of his time and attention to 
the subject, and has succeeded in discovering the method of treat- 
ment under which thé worst cases yield readily and admit of a 
cure. 

This achievement of medical science, for which great credit is 
due to Dr. Lighthill, will no doubt prove @ means of saving much 
misery and perhaps many lives.—[ Evening Post, April 1862.) 














Dr. Lightbill can be ited at his resid , 34 St. Mark's 
Place, on diseases of the Eye, Ear and Air Passages, until 3 P.M., 
daily. 








DR. LELAND’S 
ANTI-RHEUMATIC BAND. 


A PERMANENT CURE FOR RHEUMATISM, GOUT, NEU- 
RALGIA, and all Similar Affections. 
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Illustrated Treatise with Certified Testimonials sent Sree. 
Address G. SMITH & CO., 














DUNLOP’S CELEBRATED ALES AND PORTER. 
In Casks and Bottles for Exportation and Family use. 
Sample Cases of 3 dos. Pints carriage free in the City. 


East Inpia Pate ALB, $4,50; XX Patz Avs, 3,50; 
Strout Portsr, #4. 


Depot 69 Liberty St.,N.¥. W. WARK, Sole Agent. 














st Imoudan, aged Ot ea Thérése Jour- 
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OLD WINES AND BRANDIBS. 


THOMAS McMULLEN, 
No. 44 Beaver Street, N. W., 
Sot AGENT Ix THE UNITED STaTES FOR 
BASS & CO.’ EAST INDIA PALE ALE, 
JACQUESSON & SONS’ CHAMPAGNES, 
TAMPIER FRERE’S 8T. PARAY. 


Ola Wines, Brandies, &c., &c. 


PURDY & NICHOLAS, 
IMPORTERS, 
No. 42 Beaver Street, New Work. 
CHAMPAGNE OF DINET, EUVREL & FILS, 
. AND OTHER SPANDS. 





Havana Segarsin Store and in Bond. 
TARRANT’S 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


Is recommended by the Medical Faculty, and the popular expe 
rience of many years, as the 


, Best Saline Aperient, 
Adapted to all ages and both sexes, in all complaints requiring ® 
GENTLE AND COOLING PURGATIVE, APERIENT, 











OR EFFERVESCING DRAUGHT. 


bin the form of Rode ara Feta apo: Fe 
a ine 


duce & deligh effervescen’ 
3} Man ured only by 


TARRANT & OO, 
No. 278 Greenwich Street (cor. Warren 8t.), New York. 











And for sale by Druggists generally, 











